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published in the Soviet Union, in 
English. It gives you an up-to-the- 
minute, week-to-week account of 
progress and achievements in Russia. 


paper, each issue 12 pages. Every issue contains 
a wealth of material on developments in liter- 
ature, art, science, agriculture, industry, etc., 
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year. By special arrangement, we can make y 
this extraordinary offer for a limited time only, 


PLUS 


@ Think what it will mean to you to have the postman bring you 
‘‘Moscow News’’ every week, right to your door. And in addition 
you may have a full year’s subscription to ‘‘Soviet Russia Today.” 


This popular magazine is increasing its circulation month after 
month. Far-reaching improvements are being planned—and soon 


to appear are a number of significant articles by world-famous 
writers. Every month there is a regular feature article by ANNA 
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LOUISE STRONG. Maxim Gorki, Karl Radek, Ilya Ehrenbourg, 


Romain Rolland, Andre Gide and many others are frequent con- 
tributors. ONLY 
@ Subscribe today, take advantage of this really extraordinary 4. 





offer! We will send you a full year’s subscription to ‘‘Soviet 
Russia Today’’ and 26 issues of ‘‘Moscow News’’—both together 
for only $1.50. A great bargain! If already a subscriber, your 
renewal subscription to ‘‘Soviet Russia Today’’ will be accepted 
in connection with this offer. Mail one coupon yourself—and 
perhaps secure a similar subscription from a friend. This offer 
may not be repeated. 
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**Not Mine for Me 
But Ours for Us’’ 


E have just finished reading a 

very interesting book (I Write 
As I Please) by Walter Duranty, veteran 
Moscow correspondent for the New 
York Times. In the last paragraph on 
the last page of this book, Mr. Duranty 
asks a Soviet citizen, a Communist, 
“where the ‘life’ of your new jump in 
human progress is concealed.” “Let me 
understand you right,” replies the Com- 
munist. “You want to know where is 
the life of our young Soviet giant? All 
right then, I will tell you. The life of 
our Soviet giant is to be found in the 
center of a territory far greater than 
any land unit under any flag. At this 
center there is a rock of granite and in 
the heart of the granite a diamond, 
harder than any stone; on the diamond 
is written: ‘Not mine for me but ours 
for us.’ That is the deathless life of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.” 


ND that was the invisible banner 

floating high above all the multi- 
tudinous banners carried by the million 
peopled Soviet throngs as they swept 
through the Red Square on November 
7, on the eighteenth anniversary of the 
Revolution. Well might these people 
rejoice in their strength. Only eight- 
een years, less than the span of a 
single generation, against such over- 
whelming odds, and already so much 
has been accomplished. On a thou- 
sand fronts the amazing progress of the 
USSR is established beyond question, 
whether one consider farming or the 
care of children, heavy industry or 
schools, trade unions or literature, 
democracy or exploration, social insur- 
ance or youth, mining or national 
minorities, physiology or the theatre. 
The epic of electrification, the liquida- 
tion of illiteracy, universal employment, 
the triumph of collective farming, the 
victories of heavy industry, the soaring 
graph of light industry, the growth of 
culture, the freeing of oppressed peoples 
—all these and manifold other achieve- 
ment were made possible only by the 
central purpose of the Soviet Union— 
“harder than any stone”—that the rule 
of “mine for me” should be abolished 
forever and in its place substituted the 
life-giving principle of “ours for us.” 





There’s gold in 


OR what, after all, is the sum total of 

these achievements, of which the 
world has as yet seen only the begin- 
ning? What is the goal that is never lost 
sight of by the Soviet Union? It is the 
goal of a richer and a happier life for the 
masses of mankind, the goal of peace 
and security for all. That is why, in a 
world darkened by fascism and the im- 
minent threat of general war, in a world 
of mounting armaments and decreasing 
security, the Soviets have struggled and 
are struggling heroically to make the 
“experiment” of Socialism an _ over- 
whelmingly successful reality; that is 
why the Soviets fight for peace with all 
the weapons at their command. And 
that is why the joyous thunder that 
filled the Red Square on November 7 
carried far beyond the borders of the 
Soviet Union, bringing hope and cour- 
age to millions of people in the four 
corners of the world. For these mil- 
lions know that today the Soviet Union 
symbolizes the dearest dream of man- 
kind, the universal longing for peace 
and security, for abundance and happi- 
ness. 


HILE fascist countries force their 

workers to earn less for their labor 
and pay more for their food, resorting to 
food rationing so that the armament in- 
dustries may flourish, the exact oppo- 
site obtains with Soviet workers, who 
have done away with food cards, whose 
wages rise consistently and who can buy 
an increasingly greater variety of food- 
stuffs at diminishing prices. While the 
capitalist countries continue to struggle 
with the problems of unemployment 
and the dole, the Soviet Union has more 
than enough work for all and a com- 
prehensive system of social insurance 
that has abolished economic insecurity 
forever. John Strachey has pointed out 
that if the armament industries were 
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them thar hills 


liquidated today, capitalism in most 
countries would collapse of its own dead 
weight. In short, while capitalism re- 
sorts to the nightmare of keeping its 
people alive by employing them on ma- 
chinery for their own destruction, the 
Soviet workers and farmers are busy 
building a more abundant life for them- 


selves. 


HAT of the year that is almost 

past? To quote the Times: “The 
Soviet Union faces the armed camps of 
Europe, as this third year of the second 
Five Year Plan draws to a close, with 
ever-increasing confidence in its eco- 
nomic strength.” With a bumper crop of 
100,000,000 tons, grain deliveries to the 
state are a full month ahead of last year. 
Heavy industry has fulfilled its plan by 
74 percent for the first nine mouths of 
the year, contributing as well the revolu- 
tionizing “Stakhanov method” of work, 
which has “set a new stage in the solu- 
tion of the most important problem in 
Socialist construction—increased pro- 
ductivity of labor on the basis of Social- 
ist organization.” Railroad transporta- 
tion, until this year recognized as lag- 
ging behind other industries, has regis- 


tered enormous gains. Gold production, 


which in 1934 was double that of the 
United States, has likewise greatly in- 
creased and the Gold Trust reports that 
its plan is already overfulfilled. Except 
for the United States, France and Great 
Britain, the Soviet Union now has the 
largest gold reserve of any nation. 
Bread cards and food cards have been 
abolished, and there is a vastly in- 
creased number of new food and cloth- 
ing shops, with an average reduction of 
food prices averaging about 25 percent. 
(1,100 new meat shops alone were 
opened throughout the Soviet Union 


(Continued on page 5) 
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What You Get! 


Membership in the AMERICAN Friends 
of the Soviet Union entitles you to: 


a. An opportunity to subscribe’ to 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY at 50c per 
year (regular $1) 


b. An opportunity to purchase books and 
pamphlets about the Soviet Union at 
10% discount. 


c. A free copy of the pamphlet “‘Ameri- 
can Friends of the Soviet Union.’ 


d. The opportunity of joining a special 
FSU tour to the Soviet Union with 
special privileges on it. 


e. A monthly bulletin free of charge con- 
taining information on local activities 
regarding the Soviet Union. 


f. Regular information about FSU meet- 
ings and affairs. 


g. A monthly news-service bulletin about 
the Soviet Union. 


h. A discount of up to 25% on tickets 
to all lectures, filmstrips, film show- 
ings, etc., of ‘the FSU. 














Join the AMERICAN FSU 
today. Why not also enter 
the great membership contest 
and win a free trip to the 
Soviet Union. Read special 
article in this issue. 


We invite you now, we urge 
you eagerly to become a 
member of our organization. 
Take your place with us to- 
day. Here is ‘where you be- 
long. 


Join Today 


Membership Director 





The aims of the American Friends of the Soviet Union are: 


!. To promote friendship and understanding between the people of 
the United States and of the Soviet Union. 


- To spread the truth about the Soviet Union and refute the 
slanders of its enemies. 


N 
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- To popularize the Soviet peace policy as one of the most impor- 
tant factors in the struggle for peace. 

If you support these aims, your friendly interest 
in the Soviet Union should prompt your desire 
to join this great organization. By all means do 
so today. 


Your place is in our ranks. It does not matter 
to which political party you adhere, if any, or what 
your race or religion is. If you desire to see the 
peace of the world preserved, if you support the 
tierless efforts of the Soviets for peace among the 
nations of the world, if you think it is important 
that the American people be not hoodwinked by 
the fantastic lies which are spread about the Soviet 
Union, but that they should know the truth about 
the Soviet Union—then, join the American Friends 
of the Soviet Union today. 


Annual dues are $1.00 a year for employed. If 
you are unemployed, you may join for 10c. No 
further dues or payments of any kind. You may 
subscribe to the magazine upon joining for 50c 
additional—$1.50 in all. 


Fill out the coupon below and send it in today. 
Immediately, we will forward you your member- 
ship card and put you on the list to receive all 
the special advantages which membership brings. 
Do it now! 


NEW CELLULOID MEURSRESP CARD 
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Saat This Coupon 


—COUPON— - - -- —— ---— 


American Friends of the Soviet Union 


824 Broadway, N. Y. City 


I wish to apply for membership in the AMERICAN FRIENDS OF THE SOVIET 


UNION. 


I enclose (check one) $1.00 for yearly membership () Or $1.50 yearly 


membership with magazine subscription for one year [] Or 10c for unemployed (J 
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last month). The industrial produc 
tion for the last quarter of this year 
calls for an output valued at 13,700,- 
000,000 rubles, in comparison with the 
entire industrial production of 1928, 
which amounted to only 15,600,000,000 
rubles. This means an increase of 22 
percent over production in the fourth 
quarter of last year. 


Concerning Mr. Strunsky 


E see by the Times Magazine (No- 

vember 3) where Simeon Strunsky 
nominates Soviet Russia as “the biggest 
of all anti-democratic experiments.” 
Elsewhere in this issue we publish the 
first of a series of two articles by Anna 
Louise Strong on Soviet Democracy. 
Miss Strong has quite a different story 
to tell, and as an outstanding authority 
on the Soviet Union who has lived in 
the USSR for the last 15 years, she 
knows what she is talking about. This 
is a great deal more than can be said for 
Mr. Strunsky. An ex-Russian and an ex- 
Socialist who left his beloved tsarist 
fatherland some forty years ago because 
of the oppression of his people, Mr. 
Strunsky now spends his time sniping 
anonymously and comfortably from his 
column, “Topics of the Times,” at the 
one country that is putting into practise 
the very ideals in which he once pro- 
fessed to believe. To be sure, Mr. 
Strunsky’s sly little slanders are hardly 
of such momentous nature as to crush 
the USSR. There is even an element of 
the ridiculous in this lilliputian St. 
Simeon shooting his poisonous little 
darts at the Soviet giant whose heroic 
achievements are described almost every 
day in the news columns of the same 
paper. In fact Mr. Strunsky deserves a 
place all for himself in the Soviet film 
“The New Gulliver.” 


Noted Socialists Call 
for Defense of USSR 


N marked contrast to the petty 

malice of an ex-Socialist like Simeon 
Strunsky, is the recent thesis on Social- 
ism and the War Danger presented to 
the Executive Committee of the Second 
International by four internationally 
famous Socialists: Theodore Dan, leader 
of the emigré Mensheviks, Otto Bauer 
of the Austrian  Social-Democratic 
Party, and Jean Zyromski and Amedeo 
Dunois of the French Socialist Party. 
Stating that “a defeat of the Soviet 
Union in the event of war would wipe 
out all that evolution (toward a model 
Socialist society), bring about the down- 
fall of the Soviet government and let 
its vast territory fall a prey to blood- 
thirsty counter-revolution,” the Bauer. 
Zyromski thesis declares that “the in- 
terests of international Socialism de- 
mand that the Soviet Union shall be 
victorious” and calls for the “defense 
of the Soviet Union” on the part of all 
Socialists. 


fe resolution correctly points to 
the menace of fascist Germany to the 
working class generally and the Soviet 
Union in particular. Evidence that 
amounts to considerably more than 
rumor has recently revealed efforts on 
the part of the Nazis to form an entente 
with France and Great Britain, against 
the Soviet Union. At the October meet- 
ing of the Bank for International Settle- 
ment at Basel, Switzerland, Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht, German minister of Economics 
and president of the Reichsbank, ap- 
proached Jean Tannery, governor of the 
Bank of France, and Montague C. Nor- 
man, governor of the Bank of England, 
for an imperialist understanding by 
which Hitler would renounce all ag- 
gressive intentions in western Europe in 
return for a free hand against the small 
Baltic states and the Soviet Union. 
Also to be noted are recent negotiations 
between the French Minister in Ger- 
many, Francois-Poncet, and German 
Foreign Minister, von Neurath; Hitler’s 
negotiations with Fernand de Brinon, 
Laval’s unofficial agent; and the forth- 
coming visit of Joachim von Ribben- 
trop, Hitler’s Ambassador-at-Large, to 
Paris, for “conversations” with Laval. 


RITISH support of Germany’s 

dream of expansion in the east is no 
news; nor is it news that the French re- 
actionaries would sooner support Hitler 
than comply with the desire of the over- 
whelming majority of the French people 
for the defense of the Soviet Union. It is 
the Ethiopian situation and Germany’s 
increasingly desperate economic status 
that has introduced the latest manoeu- 
vres. What Schacht proposed at Basel 
was in effect the transformation of the 
reported French-British-Italian front 
against Ethiopia into a larger alliance, 
including Nazi Germany, against the 
Soviet Union. Germany, as Nazi Minis- 
ter of Aviation Hermann Goering de- 
clared a short time ago, is prepared to 
fight for a “place in the sun.” For the 
Nazis the sun is the Soviet Ukraine. 


T the same time the tension pro- 

voked in the far east by Germany’s 
alleged ally, Japan, shows no sign of 
abating. On the contrary, within the 
last month there occurred two more 
serious clashes on the Manchurian bor- 
der, resulting in several casualties. 
Tokyo has attempted to avoid direct 
negotiations, following the Soviet pro- 
test, by referring the Soviet Govern- 
ment to the Manchukuo Government. 
Moscow, however, refuses to be given 
the run-around by Japan, and her note 
of November 4 warned the Japanese 
Government that she cannot escape re- 
sponsibility for the recent clashes by 
referring the matter to Harbin, pointing 
out that the Japanese took responsibility 
for the defense of Manchuria and have 
admitted that Japanese soldiers were 
engaged in the border fight on October 
12. Although the Soviet Union has pro- 
posed a mixed commission to study the 
matter of border conflicts, Japan has 
evaded this issue by proposing: instead 
a commission to determine the bound- 


ary between Lake Kanka and the river 
Tumen facing Northeast Manchuria. To 
this proposal the Soviet Government has 
replied that the border was determined 
long ago by Chinese and Russian trea- 
ties which Manchukuo accepted when 
establishing the new State. Meanwhile. 
in the face of Japan’s increasing provo- 
cations, and the grabbing of all North 
China as an “autonomous area” pre- 
paratory to the scheduled “absorption” 
of Outer Mongolia, the Soviet defense in 
the Far East has been greatly strength- 
ened by the completion of a modern 
highway between Khabarovsk and Vla- 
divostok and the completion of the 
double-tracking of the Transsiberian 
Railroad between Chita and Khaba- 


rovsk. 


The Immediate Need: Committees 


of Friendship with the USSR 


HAT the Soviet Union stands un- 

equivocally for peace is beyond dis- 
pute. At the same time, it is equally true 
that with every passing day the danger 
of war against the Soviet Union grows 
greater. That the USSR has made no- 
table advances in industry and agricul- 
ture, in the fields of science, culture and 
social welfare, in the material improve- 
ment in the weil being of its people and 
the real social security they enjoy—all 
these facts are likewise beyond dispute. 
Yet no one can deny that at the same 
time, with every new step of progress 
made, new and more vicious slanders 
against the USSR are launched by its 
enemies. In view of these realities, it is 
heartening to learn that the American 
Friends of the Soviet Union have de- 
cided to launch a national membership 
campaign on a scale hitherto untried. 
After all, the friends of the Soviet peo- 
ple, in the United States, are to be num- 
bered rather in the millions than in the 
thousands. They are to be found in 
every walk of life. Some may have reser- 
vations about this or that aspect of ‘the 
Soviet scheme of things; some may not 
be willing to accept in toto the program 
of the Soviet Government. Yet one and 
all these millions are friends of the So- 
viet people, friends of Soviet progress, 
friends of the Soviet peace policy; one 
and all they realize that today war 
against the Soviet Union would consti- 
tute a major catastrophe in the history 
of human progress. 


HAT is needed to forestall the ene- 

mies of the Soviet people and block 
their nefarious schemes for war and 
plunder, is to build a great ring of 
friendship around the Soviet Union, a 
ring of friendship strong enough to pro- 
mote better understanding between the 
peoples of the United States and the 
USSR and formidable enough to stand 
as a stern warning to all slanderers and 
aggressors. To this end the Friends of 
the Soviet Union (F. S. U.) will within 
the next few months form local Com- 
mittees of Friendship in hundreds of 
cities and towns throughout the coun- 
try, as well as an “American Committee 
for Peace and Friendship with the 
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Soviet Union” on a national scale. The 
work of these Committees in turn will 
find nation-wide expression in a mass 
Congress for Peace and Friendship with 
the Soviet People, to be held probably 
in May, 1936. In this most important task 
the American Friends of the Soviet Union 
have the precedent set by the French 
F. S. U. which in the early summer of 
this year staged the enormously success- 
ful “Days of Friendship with the Soviet 
Union,” representing millions of French 
men and women of all shades of politi- 
cal opinion who found common expres- 
sion on a platform of friendship with 
the Soviet people. If the French reac- 
tionaries are to be blocked in their at- 
tempts to form an alliance with Hitler 
against the USSR, this will be due not 
least of all to the wonderful work done 
by the Friends of the Soviet Union in 
the land of Herriot, Blum and Cachin. 
In the same way if the American reac- 
tionaries, of which William Randolph 
Hearst is the spearhead, are to be 
blocked in their attempts to poison the 
minds of the American people against 
the Soviets and to agitate for support of 
the Nazis in war against the USSR, it 
will be the work now contemplated by 
the F. S. U. in our own country that 
will help turn the tide. 


Kalinin on Ethiopia 


OX October 27, the Kazakstan Social- 

ist Soviet Republic celebrated its 
fifteenth anniversary. Speaking before 
the Second Congress of Kazakstan col- 
lective farm shock workers, Mikhail 
Kalinin, President of the USSR, stated: 
“The position of the Soviet Union to- 
wards the Ethiopian conflict is totally 
different from that of the capitalist 
countries. The Soviet Union is the only 
country in the world which approaches 
Ethiopia as a fighter for independence. 
The capitalist states say much about im- 
planting culture among backward colo- 
nial and semi-colonial peoples, but they 
inculcate that culture with a capitalist 
whip. But the Soviet Union fights for 
culture through national emancipation 
of all peoples. The Italo-Ethiopian 
conflict is a splendid example of how 
capitalist states ‘solve’ the national ques- 
tion. But here in this splendid city of 
Alma Ata, the best Kazakstan people, 
women workers and collective farmers, 
assemble. Before the revolution, the 
exploiters mocked at the people of Ka- 
zakstan, scoffed at them, didn’t let them 
pass through the streets, treated them 
like dogs. Now the Kazakstan people 
speak with pride and joy of their re- 
generation, of their extraordinary suc- 
cesses. That is where the root of the 
success of Stalin’s national policy lies.” 


i ows once backward Kazakstan is to- 
day one of the largest industrial re- 
gions in the Soviet Union. The Bal- 
chasch copper combine, the coal mines 
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of Karaggenda, the oil fields of Emba 
and the Turksib railroad are only a few 
of the marvellous Socialist achievements 
of this republic. In the steppes of Ka- 
zakstan where silence reigned for thou- 
sands of years, interrupted only by an 
occasional caravan, today can be heard 
the motors of tractors, combines and 
other agricultural machinery on the 
thousands of collective farms. With the 
rise of industry (Kazakstan rates second 
place in the Soviet Union for oil and 
third for coal) has come a correspond- 
ing growth in culture and the welfare 
of the people. Ninety percent of the 
illiteracy which was general in Kazak- 
stan before the revolution has been 
eliminated and today tens of thousands 
of Kazak workers who only a few years 
ago could neither read nor write are 
actively engaged in the functions of the 
Soviet Government. Unlike the im- 
perialist powers, the Soviet Union does 
not bring civilization to backward peo- 
ples by means of machine guns and 
bombs. The road to civilization through 
Socialism leads quite another way: 
through peace and production and edu- 
cation and security. 


Saturday Evening Postscript 


é oe growth of fascism is materially 
boosted by the cynical and smart- 
alecky attitude of certain gentlemen of 
the pen who go to the Soviet Union and 
come back to write about it. J. C. Fur- 
nas who has just published two ar- 
ticles in the Saturday Evening Post, is 
among the worst offenders. Capitalist 
Europe cashes in on the fact that the 
average American tourist is a sucker. 
He will pay sixty francs for a glass of 
lemonade in a Paris cafe and brag about 
it back home. But in the Soviet Union. 
where an honest effort is made to show 
him the workings of a new society, he 
squawks at paying two gold rubles for 
an auto ride to a collective farm. Furnas 
was a tourist. He went second class with 
a seminar group of teachers and profes- 
sors. Most of the group were probably 
sincere in their desire to watch at first 
hand, even briefly, some of the gears of 
the great social machine in operation. 
You can’t see very much in a couple of 
weeks. But this fellow Furnas went 
there with his tongue in his cheek and 
maybe with a nice contract from George 
Horace Lorimer already in his pocket 
for the Post series. 


F we didn’t know Mr. Furnas’s first 

name was Joseph, we might easily 
surmise he was a finicky old maid who 
would complain about not having ho- 
tel service in the Sahara. The second 
of his articles was devoted almost solely 
to this theme. Why on earth should a 
country that has been through eighteen 
ears of hell, sweat and laborious up- 
building be expected to give Mr. Furnas 
Ritz service in Kharkov or Rostov-on- 


Don? He is undoubtedly of the finicky 
and feathery stomached kind who ex- 
pect Waldorf cuisine in the Caucasus. 
Fortunately, most of the people who go 
are not of this type. The Metropole in 
Moscow and the Astoria in Leningrad 
are grade A hotels. He must have 
stopped at others that are excellently 
run. In smaller centers you can’t ex- 
pect Moscow service any more than you 
would look forward to a seven course 
dinner in Painted Post, Arizona. The 
point is, he had his eye cocked for 
faults and failed completely to see what 
most tourists go to experience — the 
thrill of visiting a people reborn, who 
are building an heroic destiny for them- 
selves and all mankind. The advisabil- 
ity of wasting so much space in com- 
ment on a professional writer who plies 
his trade at so much a yard may be 
questioned, but the Satevepost has al- 
most three million readers. This makes 
it tough for people who go to the Soviet 
Union because they believe it is a place 
where history is in the making and want 
to tell the world about it. There is only 
one good thing to be said for Mr. Fur- 
nas. He had the good sense not to 
peddle his stories to Hearst, who would 
have insisted on his writing about the 
great famine. 


Pine No More, Professor 


A year ago Professor Peter Kapitza, 
famous Russian physicist, who had at- 
tained a world-wide reputation for his 
scientific work at Cambridge University, 
England, returned to the USSR. Failing 
to come back to Cambridge, there was 
gossip abroad of coercion, and the Pro- 
fessor was represented as pining his 
heart away in dark Sovietland among 
the untutored Bolsheviks. Now it ap- 
pears that the Soviet government has 
been negotiating for Dr. Kapitza’s scien- 
tific apparatus, so that he may continue 
with his valuable experiments. Cam- 
bridge University has just agreed to sell 
to the USSR the giant generator of mag- 
netic fields, and other apparatus in- 
stalled in the Mond Laboratory at a cost 
of 15,000 pounds for the Professor’s use. 
The Soviet Government has offered to 
buy not only the special generators, but 
also new instruments and duplicates of 
some of the existing apparatus for liqui- 
fying helium. In addition, it has agreed 
to reimburse the Royal Society for its 
expenses while the Mond Laboratory 
was lying idle. Consequently, Professor 
Kapitza will be able to continue his ex- 
periments in the Soviet Union, and 
Cambridge University will receive a con- 
siderable sum of money for new re- 
searches of its own. Of course this is a 
simon pure case of that famous Moscow 
gold, but undoubtedly England’s only 
concern is that Professor Kapitza shall 
pine no more. 

Edwin Seaver 










Step by step in recent months the 
Soviet Union has been advancing to- 
wards that complete democracy which 
has never yet existed anywhere on 
earth. Decisions affecting trade unions, 
collective farms and finally the Soviet 
Constitution, are giving increasing con- 
trol to ever wide masses over everything 
that affects their life. 

Workers who live under capitalism 
and who think that they live under 
“democracy” find Soviet democracy 
hard to understand. Their minds have 
been so muddled by the capitalist use 
of the word “democracy” that they 
think of it as merely the right to vote 
for one of several not very well known 
candidates whose views on certain not 
very relevant matters they more or less 
approve. A direct democratic control 
that penetrates into every phase of life— 
the job, the home, the school, the food- 
supply, the management of the factory, 
the right to health and education—is 
difficult for them to grasp. Yet in all 
these intimate matters the workers of 
the USSR organize increasingly demo- 
cratic rule. 

Since Americans think of democracy 
chiefly in terms of voting, let us settle 
that question briefly. “Does the aver- 
age worker or farmer in the USSR have 
any voice in his government?” Some 
people ask this sincerely. To this one 
must answer at once: 

He has very much more of a voice 
than he has in any other country. More- 


Americans sometimes express 
doubts as to whether real democ- 
racy exists in the Soviet Union. We 
asked our Moscow correspondent, 
Anna Louise Strong, to write us an 
article on the subject. Miss Strong 
wrote two: the first on the govern- 
ment’s part in the growing democ- 
racy of the Soviet Union; the sec- 
ond on the part played by the 
workers and farmers themselves. 
The second article by Miss Strong 
will appear in a subsequent issue of 
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“The function of government 
grows naturally out of the 
problems of their daily lives.” 





over he uses his voice more vociferously, 
more continuously and on a greater 
variety of subjects than is permitted to 
workers elsewhere in the world. This 
has been true from the very beginning 
of Soviet Power, of which Lenin said: 
“Soviet Power is a million times more 
democratic than the most democratic 
bourgeois republic” . . . Yet so much 
has the phrase “dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat” been misinterpreted by capi- 
talist propaganda, that millions of work- 
ers do not know that the Soviet govern- 
ment even claims to be “democratic” 
at all. 

Take then the vote, though this is 
very far from exhausting democratic 
participation in government as the Rus- 
sians do it: 

First, more people have the voting 
right in the USSR than in any other 
country. All adults over 18 years may 
vote except for a diminishing two and 
a half percent who are still “deprived,” 
but who are gradually through useful 
labor winning the voting right. In 
America voting begins at 21, and ex- 
cludes transient residents, migratory 
workers, soldiers and sailors and non- 
citizens; it also in practice excludes 
most of the Negroes. All such persons 
vote in the USSR. 

Second, 85 percent of possible voters 
in the USSR actually voted in the last 
election, a proportion unheard of in 
other lands. 

Third, each voter gives more time and 





















BUILDING DEMOCRACY 


ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


attention to voting than he does in any 
capitalist country. He attends many 
preliminary meetings which discuss in 
small groups the possible candidates and 
the various instructions which the citi- 
zens wish to give to the incoming gov- 
ernment. He works on committees 
which do part of the preliminary work 
of government. To the Soviet elector, 
voting is only part of his participation 
in government which begins long before 
he votes and which follows up his vote 
by constant activity afterward. 
Fourth, the voters give much more 
detailed instructions to their govern- 
ment than they are able to do in any 
other country. They order the govern- 
ment to increase schoolhouses, to make 
more radios or sound films, to put ar- 
tists in charge of design in textile fac- 
tories, to adjust university hours to fac- 
tory workers, to rush the completion of 
theaters, to supply all pupils of Mos- 
cow schools with textbooks, to close the 
sale of liquor on such and such corners, 
to give courses in domestic science for 
housewives, to put township architects 
in charge of the new “farm cities” etc., 
etc. All these were part of some 48,- 
000 instructions issued by Moscow vot- 
ers to their government, which reported 
within three months on the fullfil- 
ment of hundreds of these instructions 
and on the disposition it had made of 
them all. (It will be seen from this 


partial list, that when Soviet workers 
take part in government, they are not 





merely putting some more or less de- 
sirable man in office, but organizing and 
determining the whole range of their 
life. ) 

Fifth, the voters choose to carry out 
their “instructions” not some orator who 
appears before them in an election cam- 
paign, but some fellow worker whom 
they all know. Student bodies choose 
students, the Moscow grand opera sends 
a famous singer, the auto workers 
choose auto workers. They pick them 
for their past efficiency in work, not 
for their speeches. Candidates, in fact, 
never make speeches or election prom- 
ises; this would be considered highly 
indelicate. The voters appoint and in- 
struct them, choosing men and women 
who have done such remarkable work 
in the shop that they are asked to ex- 
tend this work on a wider scale. 

Thus, for instance, a textile worker, 
who has been active in organizing an 
exceptionally good day nursery in her 
factory may be elected by the other 
working women to the city soviet, with 
instructions to improve the day nur- 
series of the city. The printer on the 
Peasant’s Gazette, whose interest and 
initiative led him to mechanize the 
mailing of that newspaper, was elected 
by his fellows to the Moscow City Soviet 
with instructions to push the mechaniz- 
ation of mailing all newspapers in the 
city. These examples show how the 
function of government in the Soviet 
Union consists of the management of 
the joint properties of all the workers 
and grows naturally out of the problems 
of their daily lives. 


Let us note a specific example of how 
Soviet workers take part in voting—the 
election as held at the Peasant’s Gazette. 
This is a newspaper with some two 
million circulation and a staff, includ- 


ing printers and editors, of some 1500 . 


people. It has a score or more sub- 
departments, each printing separate 
journals and magazines. For weeks be- 
fore election day, meetings were held 
by shop and department to discuss all 
the things they wanted the government 
to do during the next two or three years 
in order to give a better life to every- 
cne. The intention here is not merely 
to express “the majority,” as is the case 
in a capitalist democracy, which judges 
between rival claims. A Soviet demo- 
cracy aims to express not merely a ma- 
jority, but as nearly as possible every- 
body. The desires of workers for the 
improvement of their joint properties 
are not mutually exclusive desires; they 
are desires to make the whole joint life 
better, in a thousand ways, each of 
which adds its bit. 

The function, therefore, of the elec- 
tion committee, is not to approve cer- 
tain ideas and reject others, but to cor- 
relate all the suggestions made in a com- 
mon program, giving first place to the 
demands which are pressed by the 
largest number or to those which can 
be most quickly realized. On the Peas- 
ant’s Gazette there were 1500 instruc- 
tions sent in by different workers for the 
incoming government. These “instruc- 
tions” were collected by the Communist 
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organization of the plant, assisted by an 
“election committee,” combining Com- 
munists with non-party members who 
were willing to work. They printed a 
special newspaper of four pages for 
their voter-employees, containing a di- 
gest of all the instructions, already con- 
densed and combined under appropriate 
heads for the various branches of city 
and central government. In the same 
newspaper, they mentioned forty-four 
candidates who had been suggested and 
gave their recommendations and _ the 
reasons for the recommendations. All 


Moscow is changing its face: the scaffolding 
has just been removed from the new Palace 
of Labor. 


this large amount of work was actually 
governmental work done voluntarily by 
the members of the staff of the Peasant’s 
Gazette. They gave more time to work 
of government than citizens are willing 
to give in any other country, because 
government was quite clearly a direct 
means of making their own lives more 
beautiful and interesting by improving 
their jointly owned properties, their 
homes, schools, streets, factories and 
cities. 

After the delegates are elected to gov- 
ernment, the instructions which have 
been issued by their electors become the 
binding program which they must im- 
mediately strive to carry out and on 
which they will be called upon to make 
reports. In carrying out this program, 
they call upon not only the assistance of 
the best professional specialists in gov- 
ernment planning departments and so 
forth, but also upon the continued co- 
operation of the voters who elected 
them. These voters are expected to act 
as voluntary government workers assist- 
ing their chosen representative to carry 





through the instructions he has received. 

Several million Soviet citizens take 
active part in the various “sections” of 
the government apparatus on housing 
commissions, school commissions, taxing 
commissions and so forth, helping to 
carry out the tasks that they themselves 
have set. Those citizens who show them- 
selves most energetic in this voluntary 
labor and who develop a taste for and 
an ability for carrying on of public busi- 
ness, are apt to be chosen at some future 
election for more continuous and _ re- 
sponsible work. There is no hard and 
fast line between the worker at the 
bench who gives several hours a week 
to the tasks of governing and the worker 
who was yesterday at the bench but who 
has today been “freed from production” 
in order to do some public job de- 
manded by his fellow citizens. 

The “growth of democracy” in the 
Soviet Union is limited only by the ex- 
tent to which citizens can be interested 
in taking part in the work of govern- 
ment. 

There - is widespread 
among factories, villages and cities as to 
the extent and energy with which citi- 
zens thus take part. An industrial plant 
where less than 95 percent of the work- 
ers come to an election, and where they 
show small interest in issuing instruc- 
tions to the government, hangs its head 
in shame as a dead institution lacking 


competition 


in civic consciousness. 

This was strikingly shown in a small 
election meeting where some 60 farmers 
had one deputy to elect to the village 
Soviet. They threw out the candidate 
nominated by the local organization of 
the Communist Party and put in a 
woman nominated from the floor. 
The farmers said of the Party candi- 
date: “Yes, Borisov is a good fellow, but 
he’s too busy. He’s been taking our in- 
structions too much as a matter of rou- 
tine. We want a lot of things: a travel- 
ling library, a bath-house at the field 
camp, a stringed orchestra; and we 
think Luba would show more energy in 
organizing them.” This was the basis 
en which they put in Luba. The town- 
ship election commissioner, who pre- 
sided at this meeting, far from regretting 
this turn-down of a good Communist, 
Borisov, rejoiced at the initiative shown 
by the farmers in discovering a new 
“government worker.” He actually 
bragged of this election as “the best in 
the village.” This is an example of the 
steady extension of democracy, which 
in the USSR is limited only by the in- 
terest which citizens can be aroused to 
take. 
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New times demand new people. In 
Soviet Asia, as elsewhere in the Soviet 
Union, these new people are rapidly 
coming into being—not all just newly 
born babes either—or young Pioneers 
—or youthful Komsomols. 

For instance, in the old city of Tash- 
kent, Halima Kasakova at fifty is a new 
person. She didn’t learn to read and 
write until she was past forty. She is 
a middle-aged woman now. But these 
last nine years of her life she has 
walked the streets without the thick 
horse-hair veil that Uzbek women once 
had to wear, hiding their faces. In 
1925, with the Revolution still young in 
her part of the world, she took off this 
veil, went to school—and now she is an 
important figure in the management of 
the Women’s Club in Tashkent where, 
for the first time in remembered his- 
tory, unveiled women sit on terraces 
open to the street, and drink tea! Fur- 
thermore, Halima Kasakova is an 
elected member of the City Soviet, 
chosen by vote of the working women. 


But don’t think that the Women’s 
Club in Tashkent only drinks tea. Much 
more is done there than that. Under 
the active guidance of Comrade Kasa- 
kova and others like her, classes are 
held in reading, writing, the care of the 
house and of babies; clinics are held; 
health work is centered. Old habits 
and customs are broken down, and new 
women are being made. 

Interestingly enough, not all those 
who are being made over for the bet- 
ter in Central Asia are former people 
of the working class, either. There 
is in Tashkent a woman whom I met, 
of the once-aristocracy, who lived a life 
of easy culture and well-fed leisure be- 
fore the revolution. Now she goes to 
work every morning as a translator in 
an office. In her spare time she aids a 
German specialist. She is happy, hav- 
ing found a life of active usefulness un- 
der the Soviets. As a translator, she 
lives for months at important construc- 
tion works—dams and electrical proj- 
ects—working on highly technical ma- 





terial with foreign engineers. To ‘me 
her services were of great help in gath- 
ering information and _ interviewing 
people for my articles. Never once did 
she speak, or even hint by the slightest 
shade or tone, dislike of the workers’ 
republic that is the new Uzbekistan. 
Never, in her conversations nor in her 
translations did she intrude (as some 
old translators are not averse to doing) 
sly insinuations against the Soviet 
power. Her speech and her work indi- 
cated only a great respect for the new 
life, and a deep interest in its develop- 
ment. 

“My child will grow up under this 
new system,” she said, “it is better than 
the old.” 

She is right, for children under the 
new life—well, there’s no comparing 
them with children in Europe or Amer- 
ica. In Uzbekistan, many youngsters 


seemed to know world politics better 
than I. They could ask me questions I 
didn’t know how to answer. And at their 
Pioneer meetings, they stood on strong 
(Continued on page 12) 
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HELLO...HELLO... 


..MOSCOW SPEAKING - 


BY 


One in the morning. 

Canvas-draped walls. Garish lights. 
Chairs in rows. A concert hall? No, 
no performers. A room dead silent but 
for the sound of breathing. An eight- 
year old child has gone to sleep, head 
on her mother’s knee. The rest, seated 
there, have tired faces, like travellers in 
a station waiting room. 

A man at the microphone. His voice 
clear, indifferent, scarcely human. As 
one speaking to a shadow. 

“Moscow speaking. To Radio Station 
Cape Zhelanie. You who are spending 
an icebound winter can now speak with 
your families. Dr. Spielmann, your 
mother-—on the air.” 

An old lady toddles up to the “mike.” 
Between her nervous fingers-she crushes 
a handkerchief. Her hat is awry. 

“Seriozha!” 

She tries to keep down her feelings. 
Her eyes are moist while she strains to 
keep calm. In her hand is a sheet of 
paper on which the words have all been 
set down. But she pays no attention. 
Loudly she calls out, “Seriozha, we are 
all well. Pa wanted to come, too, but 


I wouldn’t let him out the house. It’s 


warm hereabouts. How about you? 
Are you cold? Seriozha, you know, 
Liuba got married ... to Tupin. He’s 
at the Electrozavod, now. But they’re 
still waiting to get a room. Do you 
hear me clearly? We expect you home 
in the summer. Shramchenko told me 
to tell you he’s written something .. . 
about the control of tapeworm in fishes. 
I wrote it down to make sure I said 
it out correctly. Seriozha, take good 
care of yourself, Seriozha. Do. Good- 
bve.” 

As she leaves the microphone the 
tears rush out and trickle down her 
cheeks. Confidentially, to a woman she 
had never seen in her life, she turns and 
says, “OH! I forgot to tell him that 
Anna gave birth to a baby girl.” Now 
Masha Kotelina, who is employed in the 
ballbearing plant, is talking over the air 
to her husband. He is a radio operator 
at Matochkin Point. Heart a-flutter she 
reads from her paper: 

“Lots of things have happened at our 
factory. A new dining room serves 15,- 
000 meals a day. We are now planning 
a swimming pool. I’m still in the as- 
sembly department but am going to 
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take evening courses. I want to tell 
you how proud I am of you. I keep a 
map on the wall which shows how far 
away is your Matochkin Point. Petka 
is fine and has joined the Young Pio- 
neers. Listen. He’s going to talk to 
ou.” 

Petka’s treble: 

“Pa, do you hear me, Pa? They say 
you can hear me though I can’t hear 
you. Daddy, bring me a nice young 
polar bear. If you can’t take him home 
_ his picture. I want his picture, 
anyhow.” 

And now a newlywed wife. She has 
come all the way from Poltava, to speak 
to her husband who is stationed on 
Bear’s Island. And following her, en- 
gineer Chernov, to his brother. 

“All I have is three minutes...’ 

In three minutes one can spend an 
eternity, in less time than that one can 
press a gun to one’s temple. Yet three 
minutes is by no means enough time in 
which to tell how Lydia has entered the 
Workers’ Factory School, Pavlik earned 
honors as an udarnik, Trushka gotten 
her first teeth, Dolgov found a new 
method for producing concentrate, how 
Klachka broke into the movies... . 
While for those impatiently waiting 
their turn, three minutes, again, is with- 
out end. They had come early that 
evening. But the broadcast did not 
start till one in the morning. By that 
time all were old acquaintances to- 
gether. Each knew where the other 
worked, who was married to whom, and 


all about the baby. 


Over the snowed-in land, over the 
rock-solid ice, past new-sprung cities and 
the golden spire of the ancient Ustiu- 
ger cloisters, over the tents of the Lapps, 
the Nentsi and the Chukchi, out and 
across the white frosted earth fly the 
words, winged and warm. Quiet inlet, 
do you hear? Matochkin Point are you 
there? Moscow speaking, Moscow. 
Genia, Shura, mamma, papa, Vasska— 
those who love you, call to you. Are 
you there, Russian Harbor? The Cen- 
tral Committee wishes to talk with your 
Komsomols, Out in the far places, on 
the remotest ice floes, are tiny new set- 
tlements. How many are you there? 
Here thirty, there a hundred, in another 
place the merest handful. Guarding the 
highway of the future, the great north- 
erly seaway. 

“Mama couldn’t come. She works 
night shift. It’s me, Boris, talking. 
Everything’s O.K. but when are you 
coming home?” 

Weatherman Andreyev at Matochkin, 
it’s better for you not to know your 
wife died last October. The polar night 
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is long and bleak and a man needs all 
he’s got to hold out against it. Help 
him rather with a word of courage and 
good cheer. Let’s. 

On Volgach Island, at Dolgaya Guba, 
Genka Sinitsin is stationed for the win- 
ter. His job is picking up and trans- 
mitting radio news. He picks up infor- 
mation on progress throughout the 
country, on the Congress of the Soviets, 
he hears how a communist has been ex- 
ecuted by stroke of the axe in Dussel- 
dorf, how the Kramatorsk theatre has 
had a first night and he hears the In- 
ternational and how the last of the As- 
turian mountain rebels have been 
crushed. He hears a throb, the throb 
of life itself when he feels the inner 
prompting to talk with loved ones. Be- 
yond the icefields no one gives him a 
thought, he knows. His has been a life 
unthinkingly squandered. He has not 
tied it up with the lives of others. No 
use kidding himself—or anybody else; 
he loves Vera. Yet he had told her, 
“Forget about me. You must.” And at 
Dolgaya Guba he had taken a new start. 
And life about him kept taking on 
added breadth and bustle. As bustling 
as any Moscow square was this icebound 
island. Every day he flashes his reports 
to Moscow. He announces the zinc out- 
put is up, the Komsomols have started a 
theatre, Domna Mogotissaya, a Nentsi 
girl, has been elected to the island so- 
viet. Long Genka has grasped for life. 
Now he has come close to it, found it. 
Dark is the polar night and strong the 
stench of train oil and the cold at 50 
below clean takes your breath away. 
But Genka has caught a new hold on 
life, finds it glorious, thrilling. 

Shall one ponder the moments of past 
weakness, let the eye search the sombre 
heavens for a promise of sunlight, per- 
mit the heart to curdle back to an or- 
dinary clod quivering with doubt and 
anguish, after the fearful cold, the un- 
speakable longing seemed long since to 
have steeled one’s heart for good? Yet 
today Genka has suffered off moments. 
For Kuchenko, Andreyev, Stavrov, they 
will all listen to the voices of those they 
hold dear. One his wife, the other his 
son, the third his mother. For Genka 
no word with anybody. 

So be it. Perhaps the saying is true. 
One must deserve love, earn it as one 
does his bread or a citation. 

It is four-thirty of the morning. 

“Vera Gorlov, from Sverdlovsk .... 

In the early evening Vera had come to 
Moscow. On the train she had immersed 
herself in a book, speaking to no one, 
keeping to herself. She would not waste 
any words till she spoke to Genka him- 
self. Actually she kept talking to him 
in her own mind all the way. She re- 
minded him of their wonderful evening 
together, that rainy spring day, when 
she had left the laboratory at a late 
hour. Whispering, she told him their 


” 


farewell was not final. She pleaded with 
him, “Return home in August,” and 
there and then in her mind’s eye she 
saw a fascinating August day break into 
a blaze amid the icefields. 


1°? 


“Genka, darling! 


Words of love burst from 
her in a rush. Were they so 
many birds they had struck 
their frightened wings against 
the roof of the close, over- 
heated car? As the train 
drew closer toward Moscow, 
Vera’s nervousness increased. 
She hadn’t the faintest idea 
what she would say to Genka. 
She was scared. Her words 
would go all over, in every at 
direction. Hundreds of thou- ! 
sands of people, strangers, 
would hear them. Easy 
enough over the radio to talk 
about one’s factory, the 
Chelyuskin expedition, even 
of death. But of love? And 
she wanted to speak of just 
that, love. It is hard enough 
to talk of love face to face, when the 
breath comes hot and cold. 


During the past half year she had not 
changed any in her appearance. But 
her tread was firmer, her speech more 
assured. She had grown up mentally 
and the fears and hesitations of the 
earlier Vera were strange to her now. 
Now she carried big responsibilities. In 
Moscow, she knew one could throw one’s 
self passionately into one’s work. So 
could she in Sverdlovsk. But for her, 
work was now only one part of her life. 
For the fever that catches her when she 
enters the shop does not quite banish 
from her mind the thought of Genka. 
The music which is now pouring forth 
from the spluttering radio is familiar 
music which fuses with the book of 
poems she is reading and gives her a 
sudden poignant sense of time. Mem- 
































































ories of the recent past and of her child- 
hood years, days groping and anguished, 
and her struggle against difficult circum- 
stances. In her daily round these things 
work in with the machines, the card- 
board cuttings, the shop noises and the 
unused leftovers. Softly she speaks the 
name of her factory “Verkhni Issetski” 
with emotion, as she would the name 
of Genka Sinitsin. 

Vera is a leading member of a group 
of Komsomol girls, Young Communists, 
in her own factory. She knows the lit- 
tle secrets of each and every one. How 
one is overawed by the mysteries of ele- 
mentary algebra, another shaken with 
the drama of thwarted love, the parting 
after an evening of tears and heartbreak, 
a third athrill with some slight gift, an 
inexpensive pin or a blouse, received 
from a male admirer, the thousand and 
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one things that make up a girl’s life and 
bind it up with the world about her, 
those important trifles which Vera once 
thought trite and inane. But now that 
she has come to see them as a cement 
binding life and the world together, this 
new insight has quite transformed her. 
She now can confidently speak out her 
“No’s” and her “Yes’s.” No more does 
she ask herself, “Am I suited to this 
new way of life?” Instead she carves 
out the new life in her own way. 


The factory superintendent has 
spoken of Gorlova as “a fine type of 
engineer.” But love takes little stock of 
that. This fine type of engineer, Vera 
Gorlova, when she steps to the micro- 
phone this evening loses control as com- 
pletely as little seven-year old Natasha 
who had preceded her. Natasha had 
cried out, “Daddie, where are you?” and 
frightened by her own voice in the sur- 
rounding silence started bawling as if 
her little heart would break. She was 
removed. from the “mike” and the an- 
nouncer with the unhuman professional 
voice spoke out, “Moscow speaking. 
Your little girl is in good health. Just 
a little stage fright. Now your boy 
will talk to you.” 


The boy was not in the least scared or 
self-conscious. Freely he talked of his 
school, racing, volley ball games. And 
after he got through Vera’s turn came. 
As she stood before the microphone she 
felt an impulse to cry as unrestrainedly 
at Natasha herself. For a few seconds 


only. Then the sense of precious mo- 
ments going to waste unloosed her 
tongue. 

“Hello there, Genka. I’ve come in 
from Sverdlov where I’ve been working 
since the summer, at the Verkhni Isset- 
ski factory. Much of the machinery is 
antiquated but there’s been considerable 
improvement lately, and we expect soon 
to do as well as any newly equipped 
factory. I have a very interesting job. 
And whatever you do don’t worry on 
my account. I have excellent accom- 
modations. And since August, by the 
way, I’ve been with the Komsomol. My 
work with the Young Communists keeps 
me busy, too. When you get back we'll 
be able to talk everything over... .” 

Suddenly she lost voice and stopped. 
She noticed that she was talking into a 
microphone, not to Genka. The walls 
about her were draped with canvas. Si- 
lence all around, the moment she ceased 
talking. Strangers, people with no in- 
terest in her and her feelings were lis- 
tening in. And Genka. Maybe Genka 
wasn’t listening altogether. Only an- 
other half minute to go. How shall she 
word that impulse which drove her to 
Moscow in the first place? She sum- 
moned up all her courage and began 
again. 

“Listen to me, Genka. This is Vera 
Gorlova. Your wife. You understand 
me, don’t you? I am waiting for you. 
That’s all. I don’t think there’s any- 
thing else.” 


She went back to her place, dropped 


heavily into her seat. The strain had 
driven the blood to her head and her 
temples throbbed. 


“White Island. Sleigh-driver Ipatov, 
your wife.” 


Vera’s eyes scanned the room and all 
in a moment she felt that these strangers 
were friends, people whom she truly 
loved. The wife of the “kayur” Ipatov, 
the frightened little Natasha, the bent 
and tired-looking brother of Chernov, 
she could have hugged and kissed them 
all in that moment. But she remained 
seated. And over her face spread a faint 
smile of sympathetic understanding. 

The snow blows wild in every direc- 
tion. The earth is calm and still. Be- 
neath the hush a deep throb and purr. 
The stirring not of Moscow but of a new 
era. Night yet hovers on the frost, the 
night not born of yesterday nor yet 
doomed for tomorrow. Still for the 
stretch of one single ordinary night the 
long all-winter night has been happily 
broken. True, the radio conversation 
has ended; the usual northern day has 
begun. Weatherman Andreyev is por- 
ing over his customary notes, “kayur” 
Ipatov is busy with his sleigh dogs. 

On Volgach Island Kuchenko joshes 
Genka. “Good news over the air? Gave 
you a jag on.” 

Genka does not reply. He simply 
takes Kuchenko by the hand, grips it 
long and hard, and in his eyes made 
green with the snow is the light of a 
great joy.—Translated by L. Bertrand. 
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(Continued from page 9) 
little legs, independent and confident, 
and gave intelligent opinions on sub- 
jects as big as war and world revolu- 


tion—things many a New York child: 


has not even heard of before adoles- 
cence. 

And belonging to the Komsomols, 
there are thousands of sturdy Asiatic 
young men and women—new journal- 
ists knowing how to interpret the mod- 
ern world to an ancient people; new 
poets writing not the old songs of re- 
ligion and love, but the new songs of 
socialism. And in positions of trust as 
official representatives of the people there 
are now young men, graduates from the 
ranks of Komsomols. Kurbanov, chair- 
man of the city soviet of Bokhara, is 
only twenty-eight years old. Fifteen 
years ago, he was a herd-boy in the 
mountains who didn’t know his letters. 

But of all the new citizens I met dur- 
ing my winter in Central Asia, I think I 
shall remember as long as any a simple 
young worker at Chirchikstroy, the site 
of a new dam now under construction. 
I am not even sure of the youngster’s 
name. (I think he said Tajaiv) for I 
didn’t take notes and I wasn’t speaking 
with him over five minutes. But the 
glow in his face, the pride in his voice, 
as he told me about the building of the 
first Komsomol: barracks — somehow 
that sticks in my head to this moment. 
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I drove out with the construction 


-manager and some newspaper men to 


the site of the dam, about an hour’s 
ride from Tashkent where, at Chirchik- 
stroy, will rise an enormous electrical 
and chemical development. But it was 
only just beginning then. Until 1933 
they had not even barracks for the 
workmen on the site, so the Komsomols 
working there said, “We will build our 
own barracks.” And, in their spare 
time, they did. That is why I went mo- 
toring through the snowy dusk that 
January evening, along a rough coun- 
try road across the steppe, to attend the 
opening of these barracks the Komso- 
mols had built. 

Tajaiv, the lad I’m writing of, didn’t 
welcome us at the door or anything like 
that. He was not one of the official 
people. Nor did he speak on the pro- 
gram. But once inside the big warm 
wooden barracks with its cots in a row 
like a Red Army dormitory, it wasn’t 
long before he saw us. 

He was not a big person. He was 
shorter than the other young workers 
about the room, but he had on an udar- 
nik’s badge, and a very clean shirt, and 
a big smile. Just a hard little Uzbek or 
Tadjik boy of perhaps sixteen or seven- 
teen, a youngster whose early life had 
never been a bed of roses, but tonight 
he was happy. As one of our hosts he 
came near the stove to greet us. 


“Look what we have built—our Kom- 
somols here—the first barracks at Chir- 
chikstroy! Here we'll live while the 
dam is made. Before we built this, 
there was nothing on the land. Nothing 
at all. This is the first building—our 
work! We made it after hours in our 
spare time as a contribution from the 
Komsomols.” 


His dark round face was aglow with 
their collective achievement — _ the 
wooden barracks—and with the much 
bigger achievement to follow at this 
place: Chirchikstroy — meaning light 
and power and chemicals for all that 
section of a once backward Asia. Tajaiv 
would build it—his hard young hands 
with their power to transform the whole 
future. He would build this dam to 
light his Asia. 


Now I know why the near-by Indian 
Empire trembles and Africa, enslaved, 
stirs in a wretched sleep, for Chirchik- 
stroy will make such a light that it will 
blaze across all the borders of the East 
and shine not only on Tajaiv’s sky alone. 
Japan is afraid. England is afraid of 
these dark young Asiatics that the 
Soviets have made into men. 

He does not know how great he is 
building, this simple Uzbek youth, but 
he knows he is making light—light for 
a once backward Asia. 
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FOR A CHILD 


If I could give a Christmas gift to 
every American child, it would be this: 
a healthy start in life, the care that 
springs from deep wisdom and love, and 
a chance to grow up in a sane, creative 
world of which he. is an eager part, even 
from his early years. Rather, it would 
be a New Year’s gift. 

I can wish this with definite hope, be- 
cause I have lived in a country where 
all this is coming to pass. Some day in 
the not too distant future, we will make 
this true for American children, too. 

My little six months’ daughter lies 
near me as I write this. For her, and 
the other children of America’s masses 
of men, there are hard years, and then 
many good ones, ahead. The best gift 
we can bring them is the dream and the 
surety of this new world in the making. 

For the youth over one-sixth of the 
earth, this new world is already a living 
fact. Russian children actually do not 
know what it means to live in any other 
world, where Dad is getting wage cuts 
and in daily fear of losing his job al- 
together, or where Mother must humble 
herself before a relief worker who noses 
into every corner of their home and 
lives. This is part of a past too removed 
for them to have experienced or remem- 
ber. Those three essentials of exist- 
ence; food, shelter, and clothing, these 
Soviet youngsters take for granted. 
When you tell them that families are 
evicted from their houses in America 
because they can’t pay the rent, they are 
to polite to contradict. But empty 
buildings standing, and mothers and 
children actually in the street? It just 
seems too wrong to be true. 

There is much else Russian children 
take for granted, that when you need a 
doctor, he comes and it doesn’t cost any- 
thing because the government pays the 
doctors and if your Dad is sick and has 
to lay off, he gets his wages just the 
same; that you have warm shoes and 
overcoat for school and free lunch there, 
you have playgrounds and skating rinks 
where you romp with your friends; and 
when summer comes, your Dad and 
Mother get two weeks to a month of 
vacation with pay, and you all go to- 
gether to some rest home in the country 
or maybe you and your brother go off 
to a children’s camp, instead. All this 
is matter of course, like your parents 
being good union members and taking 
part in running the town. 

With your schoolmates you have 
made visits to the big factory where 
your Dad works and probably your 
Mother, too; you’ve seen all the mar- 
velous machines and clubrooms; you've 
wandered across the fields of your vil- 
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lage’s collective farm; and you can 
hardly wait until the day when you 
can go to work in the shop or fields. 
You look forward to being a worker, 
a mechanic, an aviator, explorer, a 
musician or inventor. You take quite 
for granted that you can become what- 
ever you want, and have the ability for. 
It never occurs to you to worry about 
where the money’s coming from, be- 
cause the government and unions see to 
it that every boy and girl gets the train- 
ing he wants. 

All of this is just how things are and 
will go on being—except there is lots 
still to change and make better, and 
you'll have your share in that. People 
are living too crowded, many, many 
more new houses have to be built; 
there’s a lot of needless waste, you’ve 
heard your Dad say, and your Mother, 
that clothes ought to be better-woven 
and better-made. You'll be glad when 
the time comes that there are enough 
oranges grown in the country for every- 
body to have them for breakfast, and 
enough cocoa for chocolates every day! 

When you hear that things aren’t this 
way in Germany and America, you can 
hardly believe it: that many children 
are hungry, that there are a few rich 
men and millions of poor. You begin 
to feel dreadful about it and you won- 
der what you can do. You and your 
school friends talk it over and then you 
go to Mother and Dad and talk some 
more. . - 
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I grew accustomed to one question, 
over and over, from Russian children: 
“But if it’s like that in your country,” 
they would ask indignantly, “why do 
the people put up with it for a single 
day?” Oppression and lack of freedom 
to criticize and act is so unknown to 
them, and all the fears that go with 
this, that these teen-agers can not really 
comprehend what our problems are. 
True, they read and hear about these 
things, but it never becomes quite real. 
Their sympathies reach out but their 
imaginations balk. 

These are truly children of a new day, 
to whom slavery in any form is as for- 
eign as cannibalism is to us. An adult 
from our world, in coming to know 
them, feels somewhat as Moses must 
have felt when he watched the children 
of Israel pass on into the Land of 
Canaan. But only in part, for he was 
lonely and old, and torn between wist- 
fulness and great joy at seeing his dream 
fulfilled, if not for himself, then for-his 
people. We are not alone, but part of 
a great multitude, and if no longer in 
our teens, we are young in our confi- 
dence in humanity’s future, and our go- 
ing on, with these new happy genera- 
tions, for a good bit of the road ahead. 








“A STRANGE PRISON” 

















The drive to Bolshevo took two hours 
in a bus through countryside not unlike 
that near Madison: soft, rolling hills, 
partly wooded, partly cultivated. As 
we approached the village, or more cor- 
rectly, the commune—for all life at Bol- 
shevo is completely collectivized—we 
were unable to note any differences be- 
tween the village we had come to visit 
and those we had passed through on 
the way. People were walking around 
the streets in Bolshevo, dressed as or- 
dinary citizens; they were going in and 
out of grocery and clothing stores, talk- 
ing, laughing, loitering just as they 
would in any other town. “A strange 
prison,” we thought, with vivid mem- 
ories of the somber, gray walls of 
American prisons, and with even more 
vivid recollections of the grimness of 
armed guards, bleak damp cells, de- 
pressed faces that greet any visitor to 
a penal institution in our own country. 

“Tt will not be many years before 
every member of the board of adminis- 
trators of Bolshevo will be elected from 
members of the commune,” _ said 
Dzjerjinski, head of the Soviet police, 
back in 1924 at the first general con- 
ference of the original seventeen mem- 
bers of the Bolshevo prison commune. 
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Today this is true. Today it is also true 
that there are over 3,500 members of 
the commune, Not all of them are for- 
mer or present law breakers, many are 
parts of families, wives, sisters, brothers, 
who have joined the commune from 
civilian life. There are 1,200 who take 
part in the administration of the com- 
mune. A member, brought to the com- 
mune from a prison, must stay in the 
commune for three years, in cases of 
excellent behavior he stays two years. 
In ten years there have been 1,000 
“graduates” from Bolshevo. Within one 
year of completing the stay at Bolshevo, 
any previous sentences imposed on the 
member are removed; full citizenship 
is restored and full right to work is 


‘given. Membership in the Communist 


Party, a much coveted honor for which 
high qualifications are necessary, is 
granted to any commune member who 
fulfills these qualifications. 


The member of the commune gets 
whatever he earns, and the wage scale 
is the same as regular Soviet wages: 150 
to 800 roubles a month. The member 
works six, seven or eight hours, depend- 
ing upon the kind of work done. Life 
at Bolshevo is the same as life else- 
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where: the commune has a band, or- 
chestra, dramatic circle and_ theater, 
cinema, a choir, its own schools for the 
members’ children and a workers’ fac- 
ulty; it has all kinds of recreational 
clubs, photography, music, educational 
and artistic that every Russian worker 
has at his factory in the town or that 
the peasant has on the farm; cultural 
activities occupy a very high place in 
the life of the Russian citizen. 


Bolshevo is democratically run by 
commissions elected by general confer. 
ences of the membership. From the 
start, commune members were given 
control: they drew up their own rules 
and voted democratically on any addi- 
tions that were made from time to 
time. A “conflict commission” demo- 
cratically elected is in charge of the 
disciplinary life at Bolshevo; punish- 
ments (consisting of confinement to the 
member’s room after work, revocation 
of permits for a brief period to go 
into Moscow or into the country to visit 
relatives, or brief confinement in the 
Moscow city prison) are given out by 
the conflict commission, subject always 
to approval to the general conference 


(Continued on page 30) 
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I lay looking at the ceiling. I was 
waking up very slowly. Where was I? 
Then I remembered. In the U.S.A., 
after weeks in the U.S.S.R. We had ar- 
rived late the night before in New York. 
I would see New York with a new per- 
spective. I rose and, going to the win- 
dow, let the shade fly with a bang which 
woke up George. I was leaning out of 
the window. He said: “What are you 
looking for?” 

“T am in hopes of seeing some new 
construction.” 

“Don’t you realize you are home in 
America?” 

And I thought, “Yeah, a depressed 
civilization. This is a successful capi- 
ialist country. I should have temporar- 
ily parked my hopes in Soviet Russia.” 
So I petulantly replied, “I am disap- 
pointed. For months now I have been 
able to wake up every morning in a new 
city, and always I could see construc- 





tion, great buildings being built, with 
men and women all working for record 
speed and good workmanship so they 
can go on to new construction. What 
do I see here? Across the street is a 
large apartment house with many un- 
curtained empty windows. They are 
black spaces resembling a mouth whose 
teeth have been pulled out. Below, a 
row of empty stores. One never has 
been rented, two failure signs, one re- 
moval, and the two remaining ones are 
a delicatessen and a toy and stationery 
store. In the window of this stationery 
store is a large sign, printed in green 
and red, ‘Christmas is next month. Do 
your Christmas shopping early. Cheap 
Christmas toys that will last a few days 
and then will be broken or forgotten.” 

I felt a longing for Russia, where hope 
is expressed by so many gestures. I 
thought of one morning in particular— 
the morning after our arrival in Khar- 
kov. I had looked from my window 
and had seen a great white marble 
classic building, a building a block long. 
There was still scaffolding on it, and 
behind this scaffolding were statues 
of Pioneer Youth, the boys blowing 
bugles and the girls saluting. I rushed 
to find my good friend and interpreter, 
Boris, and excitedly asked what such a 
gorgeous building was to be used for. 
“Tt is the palace of children.” For- 
merly the edifice had been used as a 
government headquarters, before the 
capital of the Ukraine had returned to 
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Kiev. The building had just been re- 
constructed into the largest and most 
beautiful Palace of Children in all 
Russia. I asked him to tell me about 
it, for such a title sounded lavish. But 
Boris said, “I have not been in this city 
for some time, and it was only opened 
three weeks ago. This afternoon we 
shall go and see it, and it shall be ex- 
plained to us.” 

That afternoon we crossed the great 
wide clean street (for you are repri- 
manded if you soil the streets by even 
throwing a cigaret stub in them), past 
the white-helmeted and _ white-coated 
traffic militiaman with his stiff-armed 
traffic signals, and approached the build- 
ing that had opened early in September 
as one of the most colossal experiments 
for children in the world. 

We entered the foyer, decorated in 
aquamarine and dark royal blue. Of 
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What takes the place of Christmas 
for the Soviet child? Plenty. To 
begin with “the holidays,” the 7th and 
8th of November, take the place of 
Christmas for the whole population, 
children and adults. They are spoken 
of as “The Holidays” and for days be- 
fore there is an air of excitement, of 
preparation everywhere: on the streets, 
in factories, in homes, and above all 
in schools and Children’s Homes. For 
every school, every institution for chil- 
dren, gives a performance on one of 
these two days either in the morning, 
afternoon or evening—singing, dancing, 
theatricals, athletic performances — to 
which parents and friends are invited. 
All schools are invited. All schools are 
decorated with greens, red bunting, 
flowers and the brilliantly colored work 
of the children—painting, crayons, wall 
newspapers, got out in special holiday 
editions for the occasion. 

Children’s special outfitting shops, 
there are dozens of them in Moscow, 
make special displays of new attractive 
garments, books, toys. The “Children’s 
World,” the special children’s depart- 
ment of the great department store, 
Mostorg, is gaily decorated and parents 
stand six deep at the counters buying 
gifts for their children; dolls (they 
make an enormous quantity and bewil- 
dering variety of beautiful dolls in the 
Soviet Union), railway trains, both 
those of gayly painted wood which the 
child can piece together himself and the 
metal ones run by electricity, automo- 
biles, from the tiniest to those in which 
the small boy may sit and run it with 
real engine, mecanno sets of wood and 
metal without end—and the ever popu- 
lar aeroplane and parachute. For fly- 
ing and parachute jumping are the most 
popular outdoor sports for Soviet chil- 
dren and they seem to feel as much at 
home in a parachute as Swiss children 
do on skiis. 

This is the season of gift-giving and 
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also the season for family dinners and 
evening parties where intimate groups 
gather together, eat, drink and dance 
until the early hours of the morning of 
the eighth. As the eighth is also a holi- 
day they have time to sleep it off be- 
fore returning to work and school next 
day. 

But the real children’s festival season 
is during the winter holidays, the ten 
days from January first to tenth, the 
period between the ending of the first 
half of the school year and the begin- 
ning of the second. All schools have 
examinations and promotions at this 
time and much ceremony is attached to 
it. The “model school” of Moscow, the 
name of it is “The Twenty-fifth of Octo- 
ber” and it is the school which the 
young son of Stalin attends, held its 
closing exercises in the auditorium of 
the Moscow Children’s Theater last 
year. The theater was especially 
decorated for the occasion. In the 
spacious lobby were displayed  il- 
luminated honor lists of the various 
grades, giving the names and accom- 
plishments of the pupils who had espe- 
cially distinguished themselves in schol- 
arship and social work. Social work 
consists of helping the more backward 
children to improve their work and thus 
bring up the general standing of the 
class and the school. For all classes in 
the school, all schools in a given city, 
and all the schools in the Soviet Union 


are engaged in socialist competition +] 
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to see which will have the highest aver- 
age standing for the year, and thus get 
the prized red banner awarded to the 
school which shows the highest average 
in scholarship. 

Long before the hour for the exer- 
cises to begin the theater was thronged 
with excited children and their proud 
parents and friends. The exercises con- 
sisted of a report by the principal of 
the progress of the school during this 
half year, giving the precise percentages 
of improvement in the various branches, 
showing where the weakest and where 
the strongest points were and pointing 
out what must be done to overcome the 
weaknesses and bring up the quality of 
the work. Then the “udarniks” of the 
various grades were called to the plat- 
form by classes, and presented with the 
books which were awarded as prizes for 
their success, accompanied by trium- 
phant strains of music from the orches- 
tra and the loud handclapping of their 
school mates and parents in the audi- 
ence. Afterwards two or three skits put 
on by the children, all their own work— 
the best of which was that of the young- 
est group, the Octobrists, which 
brought down the 
house with its humor 
and verve. 
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_This is the beginning of ten days 
given over almost entirely, one feels, to 
the children all over the country. The 
newspapers are full of accounts of their 
doings, and of their pictures. All the 
children’s theaters, there are more than 
a hundred children’s theaters in the 
Soviet Union, four in Moscow, give two 
or three performances a day. There are 
special matinees for children in the Con- 
servatory of Music, in the Hall of Col- 
umns and in ‘the adult theaters and 
opera house, and free tickets are dis- 
tributed for the ever popular circus. 
Then the petrushka and marionette 
shows—there are hundreds of them 
and they may travel so easily that there 
is no village so remote and no kinder- 
garten or nursery school so smal] that it 
does not have a visit from one or more 
of these especially Russian shows. So 
that there is no child in the Soviet 
Union that does not have plenty of the- 
atrical entertainment, free, during these 
ten days of vacation. 

Then special trips are arranged for 
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all the places I visited in Russia, it con- 
tained the first example of excellently 
hung curtains. In a_ recessed alcove 
stood a bust of Lenin, banked with pot- 
ted and cut flowers, offerings from grimy 
little hands to well manicured hands of 
the workers, in memory of the ideas 
Lenin made possible and perpetuated. 


We then passed into a conservatory of 
native rock-garden plants from differ- 
ent mountain ranges, and a large pool 
of fish. Here children who are studying 
the two sciences may come and see the 
flora and pisces. We passed through 232 
rooms, rooms for chess, tables of differ- 
ent heights, with chairs of correspond- 
ing sizes to accommodate children rang- 
ing from five to sixteen years of age, a 
room where puzzles can be worked out, 
a room of games, one for building air- 
planes, models that work, sound-proof 
rooms for studying and practising music, 
rooms for biology, botany, ornithology 
and scientific studies. A huge real trac- 
tor, to be taken apart and reassembled, 
a signal system for traffic, a signal sys- 
tem for trains and tramcars with a net- 
work of tracks and models of cars to 
maneuver. Practice in running auto- 
mobiles, airplanes and tramcars. The 
electric instrument board that controls 
all the power for this tremendous build- 
ing is used for demonstration, for boys 
and girls to study the rudiments of elec- 
tricity. Studios for painting, drawing, 
photography, both still and moving pic- 
tures. A radio broadcasting studio, 
where children not only give the pro- 
grams but plan them. At certain hours 
children at home may tune in for their 
own programs. There is a library of 
50,000 books, also one that is called an 
“unseen” library of 1,500 books for chil- 
dren in the country where libraries have 
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not yet been established. A child writes 
the “unseen” library and says he wishes 
such and such books. Or could they 
suggest something good to read? In 
this department thirty-seven people 
carry on the work. There is an author’s 
room where writers of children’s stories 
come and talk to the children, get “con- 
structive self-criticism” and discover 
what the children like to read and want 
to have written for them. Incidentally, 
children’s writers are looked upon with 
high esteem, and often the greatest 
writers become children’s writers. 

Sometimes poets and authors tell the 
younger children stories. There is a 
story-telling room, a white round room 
with dark blue carpet and a dark blue 
velvet-covered bench following the 
shape of the wall. Before the story is 
started all lights go out and indirect 
lighting on the ceiling radiates differ- 
ent colors of the spectrum, one dissolv- 
ing into another. The children relax 
and are ready for the story to begin. 
On the concave walls are thrown slides 
in color, illustrating the story—ani- 
mated murals. 

The idea of a Palace for Children was 
Postyshev’s.* It is not a school; no one 
receives credits; it is a play house, a 
place for after school. Critics charge 
that most of these ideas are too adult 
for the desires of children, that it is all 
too constructive, that children do not 
wish to work and play with real ma- 
chinery, etc. If you analyze toys of 
other countries you will find they are 
dolls and houses, miniature household 
equipment, guns, cheap trains, automo- 
biles, all mimicry of adult life, and of 
the dullest side of adult life. In this 
building are 97 technical instructors, 
120 in the artistic department. As the 
schools often have to run in two shifts, 
morning and afternoon, there are also 
two shifts in the Palace. Four thou- 
sand children have the opportunity to 
take part in these privileges daily. 

So many children wished to be al- 
lowed to come that the authorities had 
to limit the Palace to the Udarniks of 
the schools and Pioneer Youth. That 
does not mean the most brilliant stud- 
ents, but the children who try, who ap- 
ply themselves, or who show that they 
are keenly interested in some particu- 
lar subject. 

There are many child inventors in 
the USSR, and some very successful 
ones. A child who is eligible for the 
Palace chooses what will interest him 
most—a hobby, an avocation, or even 
something that will help him later in 
his vocation. 


* President of the Soviet Ukraine, who is known 
far and wide for his work on behalf of children. 


The 232 rooms are beautifully deco. 
rated in bright colors. Ninety archi- 
tects were responsible for the decora- 
tions. The furniture is the right size for 
the people who will use it. This is the 
highest type of planned activity and the 
most efficient for children that I have 
seen. There is even a soda fountain and 
tea room for them in miniature. 

We visited the theatre last—a modern 
and perfectly equipped theatre. At 
times performances are given by famous 
actors in plays by Pushkin and other 
well known classical writers. At other 
times the children produce and act their 
own plays. Concerts are given in their 
own little concert hall. The theatre is 
kept for the drama; only lectures are 
given in the lecture hall. Rarely is an 
adult a part of the audience. 

A play was being produced. We 
slowly opened the doors so as to watch 
the audience and their reception of the 
performance. But our creeping in was 
noticed and the children clapped their 
hands and, first in a whisper and then 
louder and louder, shouted “Postyshev, 
Postyshev, Postyshev!” All children 
live in hope of Postyshev visiting them 
in their schools, playhouses, theatres, 
parks of rest and culture, or Pioneer 
Youth meetings. The children worship 
this kindly, handsome man, who has 
ideas that are tarried out for their 
pleasure and education. Children write 
him many letters, giving him sugges- 
tions, asking his help. He is their Santa 
Claus—not a myth compounded out of 
fragments of legends of other countries, 
a confidence that will be betrayed upon 
realization that there is no such person 
as Santa Claus, or when one sees his 
image standing frost-nipped and de- 
pressed begging on street corners, ring- 
ing a tinkling bell to attract attention. 
When one sees Postyshev’s image it is 
wreathed with flowers. 

I am finishing this article on Armis- 
tice Day, and I wish the parents not 
only of Soviet Russia but of the world 
would stand for a two-minute’s salute 
to Postyshev, the man who will not fail 


the children. 


Children’s Palace at Kharkov 
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JOHN GILMORE 


In the Soviet Union, art, like all cul- 
ture, is a vital part of the life of the 
people. The artist works in close har- 
mony with his audience. One of the 
manifold duties of the MOSSK (Moscow 
Regional Union of Sculptors and Paint- 
ers) is to see that the best in art is 
made available to the masses of the peo- 
ple. A special bureau has been set up 
to produce low priced works, carefully 
selected for their high artistic quality, 
for sale to workers’ homes and clubs. 
Such famous artists as Deineka, Gerasi- 
mov, and Favorski, as well as Soviet art 
critics, serve on the bureau. 

Although the critical standards are 
rigid, prices are kept very low. Several 
hundred artists work for the bureau on 
a permanent contract. The average sal- 
ary ranges from 400 to 600 rubles a 
month. 

This is only one phase of the work 
of MOSSK. Exhibitions are organized 
under such general headings as “The 
Arctic in Painting,” “Urals-Kuzbas in 
Art.” Artists are sent along on expedi- 
tions to regions where people want their 
lives, struggles and achievements por- 
trayed for them in stone and on canvas. 
On special assignments, all expenses are 
paid, living and working quarters sup- 
plied, and every facility for studying 
the subject is afforded the artist. 

MOSSK itself is only one organiza- 
tion under the Art Section of the Com- 
missariat of Education. The All-Rus- 
sian Cooperative Union of Fine Art 


Workers is the powerful trade union 
of the artists of the RFSFR, largest of 
Soviet Republics. Similar unions exist 
in all the other republics. The Coop- 
erative has completely done away with 
the necessity of private patronage, of 
all the middle-men who prey upon and 
exploit the artist. Agents—dealers— 
gallery owners—supply merchants—the 
Cooperative handles all this and more. 
It provides not only facilities for work, 
not only means for disposing finished 
productions, but facilities for living, op- 
portunity to enjoy a full Socialist life, 
without the financial worries and ma- 
terial difficulties that harass artists in 
other countries. 

Organized in 1929 with the small cap- 
ital of only 300 rubles, the Cooperative 
has grown to the point, where today 
it has a funded capital of over 17 mil- 
lion rubles. Its yearly turnover is over 
42 million rubles. It brings together 
over 4,000 artists of the RSFSR, with 
headquarters in Moscow and represen- 
tatives in all of the larger cities of the 
Soviet Union. 

There are many methods of produc- 
tion. An artist may be assigned to do 
a certain work; or he may enter a com- 
petition for a special project; or he may 
decide to work on something of his own. 
In the last case, he can take his idea to 
the Cooperative, discuss it with them, 
agree upon a price for the finished 
product. He then receives a monthly 


stipend while working. When the work 
is completed, the real value is deter- 
mined. If it is worth more than orig- 
inally expected, the artist receives the 
difference. If worth less, he makes up 
the deficit in other artistic work. The 
Cooperative takes orders for members’ 
work, arranges sales and exhibitions, 
acts as consultant to artists who prefer 
to arrange for the disposal of their own 
work. 

The Cooperative provides workshops, 
studios, housing. (The Art Colony in 
Moscow is already famous.) The nu- 
merous factories and workshops of the 
Cooperative also produce artist sup- 
plies which are sold to the general pub- 
lic and to members at reduced rates. 

A new Art Combinat is now being 
built in Moscow, at the cost of 11 mil- 
lion rubles. Not only will it house all 
varieties of art, including art metal 
work, ceramics, woodcarving, as well as 
paintings and sculpture, but libraries, 
exhibition halls, restaurants, sound- 
proof, well lighted studios, kindergar- 
tens for tomorrow’s artist, and of course, 
modern, fully equipped apartments. 

All this is being done by the Artists 
Union, the Cooperative, to make life 
easier for the artist, to release him from 
petty cares and worries that hamper his 
creative ability—to release him for the 
tremendous and glorious task of build- 
ing a high cultural life for the masses 
of his country. 
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More Power 


The Soviet Union is ready to start build- 
ing another mammoth electric power 
project one year ahead of schedule. Its 
capacity will exceed Boulder Dam and, 
according to Business Week (November 
2), “much of the electrical equipment 
and perhaps some technical advice will 
he contracted for in the United States.” 

The new project calls for the con- 
struction of a dam across the two mile 
stretch of the Volga at Kamyshin, about 

' 100 miles south of Saratov. The power 
station, on which work is to begin next 
spring, will have 26 turbines, each of 

| 60,000 kw., with a total annual produc- 
tion of 9 billion kilowatt hours. 
By raising the level of the river about 
| 80 feet—as it is planned that the new 
| dam shall do—it will be possible to irri- 
gate regularly more than 10 million 
acres. This will assure 5 million tons of 

| grain a year from a region where the 
supply has been irregular. Besides, 
power generated will supply some in- 
dustries already located in the valley 
and provide adequate current for a vast 
new industrial area. 
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Food 


Although food production figures, like 
that of other commodities, are usually 
reckoned in periods of months, semi- 
annually, annually or for periods of 
years, there is much vital interest in the 
figures showing the daily output, much 
that is significant and impressive. 

Enterprises of the People’s Commis- 
sariat of Food Industry will attain an 
average daily output during the fourth 
quarter of this year of various food 
items as follows: 


Various fish products, first quality 33,200 centners (220 lbs.) 


Meat (veal, pork, lamb) 26,270 
Granulated Sugar 150,000 7 
Vegetable Oil 16,110 , 
Animal Fats 951 
Margarine 4,222 
Macaroni Products 3,300 i 


Confectioneries, all sorts 10,555 ” 
Canned Foods 2,155,000 cans 


As compared with the daily outputs 
of the fourth quarter of 1933, the in- 
creases are very significant: 


Fish (not canned or smoked) 


Meat 41.4% 
Smoked meat and sausage more than 300% 
Poultry 261.5% 








It is interesting to note that the out- 
put for sausage and smoked meat for 
the fourth quarter of 1935 will only be 
16 percent less than the output for the 
entire year of 1933, and that the poultry 
output for the last quarter of 1935 will 
exceed the entire output of 1933. 


The daily output of vegetables dur- 
ing the last quarter of the year will be 


4,983 centners or 22.3 percent more 


than during the same quarter of 1933 
(the first year of the Second Five Year 
Plan), starch products—3,778 centners 
or 58.2 percent more. The daily pro- 
duction of cigarettes will be 233 million. 
which is eight percent more than the 
daily output from October to December, 
1933; soap—15,378 centners, an in- 
crease of 58.5 percent. 


Looking Forward 


A group of twenty children living in 
a suburb near Moscow got together and 
organized a literary circle for them- 
selves, requesting a writer living in their 
house to take charge. One of their first 
tasks was to write a fantastic story laid 
ten years in the future. 


Here is one of them written by a ten- 
year-old school boy. 

“In ten years from now every court 
yard in Moscow will have a sport square 
and a movie. Children won’t have to 
walk to school; they'll fly by plane. 
Planes will be able to rise and land on 
any roof. In ten years I'll be an engi- 
neer and I'll build the tallest building 
in Moscow. It will be a hundred stories 
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high and at the top there will be a tele- 
scope so that children of the house can 
observe the stars. I, myself, will ex- 
plain why there are lines and spots on 
the moon. After that, I shall take the 
children in my plane to Central Asia 
where there will be a beautiful gliding 
station. On free days, there will be ex- 
cursions to the Arctic by plane.” 


Stakhanov 


“What is the Stakhanov movement? 
What is its significance?” Pyatakov, the 
Assistant Commissar of Heavy Industry 
asks and answers: “Its essence is that 
Stakhanov, the coal miner, has, not in 
theory but in practice, disproved the 
validity of the so-called technical norms 
of production. And this essence must 
be applied concretely to any given 


branch, plant, shop, unit or process of 
labor.” 


For instance— 

Dear Comrade Stalin: 

“I promised you at the Second Con- 
gress of Kolkhoz Udarniks to gather a 
harvest of 500 centners of beet per hec- 
tare (2.47 acres). I am happy to in- 
form you, my dear Joseph Vissariono- 
vich, that this promise has been ful- 
filled by my group. We have delivered 
to the Nabutovsk Sugar Refinery 523.7 
centners of pure beet per hectare. 

“We did not, of course, achieve this 
easily. Autumn frosts hindered our 
work, drought came with the summer, 
pests spoiled some of the beet. But per- 
sistent and stubborn labor overcomes all 
obstacles. Our collective farmers have 
convinced themselves of this. Not only 
my group but many others have this 
year achieved a record harvest yield... . 

“We must and will fight to put an end 
to low harvest yields of beet, in order 
that every toiler should have plenty of 
sugar and other products, so that all 
shall attain a well-to-do life as quickly 
as possible. .. . 

Maria Demchenko” 


Savings Banks 


A steady rise in wages plus an equally 
steady drop in prices of foodstuffs and 
consumers’ goods has brought a wave of 
depositors to savings banks, but deposi- 
tors of a type unique to the Soviet 
Union. With a sure sense of security, 
the Soviet citizen saves not for a rainy 
day but for specific plans. 

Only four years ago, according to N. 
T. Tikhomirov, director of the service 
section of the Moscow Savings Bank De- 
partment, the number of bank accounts 
amounted to 750,000, the average ac- 
count to 86 rubles. Today, accounts 
number 963,000 while average savings 
have risen to 350 rubles. Approximately 
one out of every four residents of Mos- 
cow has a savings bank account. 

Savings banks pay eight percent inter- 
est and depositors have the privilege of 
withdrawing savings at any time. De- 
positors, whose accounts show no with- 
drawals over a period of three months 
Or more receive a special rate of nine 
percent. 


Of interest are the following figures 
on individual accounts, based on statis- 
tics of the savings bank department: 
15.5 percent of depositors have accounts 
up to 25 rubles; 17.4 percent from 25 
to 100 rubles; 37.7 percent from 100 to 
500 rubles; 18.6 percent from 500 to 
1,000 rubles and 10.8 percent above 
1,000 rubles. 

Every incentive is given for saving: 
a large interest is paid; the state guar- 
antees all deposits with its property; in- 
terest on deposited money is tax free, 
and complete confidence is assured 
every account holder. 

In the Ukraine, 25,854 collective 
farms, that is, 94.3 percent of all the 
collective farms of the republic, have 
their own deposits in the Agricultural 
Bank or its branches. 

According to I. Makarenko, chief of 
the Ukrainian Agricultural Bank, the 
deposits in this bank amounted to 15 
million rubles, in 1933 to 26 million 
rubles, in 1934 to 30 million rubles, and 
during the first nine months of 1935 to 
57.5 million rubles. 


Railroad transportation in the Soviet Union is showing great gains these days. 


Production Up 


As compared with the same period of 
last year, the total industrial output 
during the past three quarters of 1935 
has increased by 20.8 percent, the out- 
put of means of production by 23.9 per- 
cent and that of consumers’ goods by 
15.8 percent. 


The People’s Commissariat of Heavy 
Industry increased its total output dur- 
ing the period in question by 25 per- 
cent as compared with the same period 
last year; the People’s Commissariat of 
Food Industry by 22.9 percent and the 
People’s Commissariat of Timber Indus- 
try by 15.5 percent. 


About 73,500 tractors of a total capac- 
ity of 1.5 million horsepower were 
handed over to the state and collective 
farms. By October Ist, Soviet agricul- 
ture possessed about 350,000 tractors, 
which were much better used than last 
year. The average work done by each 
tractor amounted to 335.2 hectares, as 
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shows the increase in daily carloadings for 1935. 
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compared with 315.5 hectares last year. 

By September Ist, capital investments 
scheduled by the annual plan were util- 
ized 54.8 percent as against 54.4 percent 
last year at the same date. It is char- 
acteristic that the People’s Commissariat 
of Education occupies the first place in 
the fulfilment of the annual plan, hav- 
ing utilized 81 percent of the sums al- 
lotted to it. 

By October 10th, the plan for grain 
deliveries was overfulfilled. The deliv- 
ery of technical crops is developed this 
year at a much higher rate than last 
year. For example, by October 10th the 
plan for the delivery of sugar beet was 
fulfilled 46.5 percent as against 40.9 of 
the same date last year, the plan for raw 
cotton—50.8 percent. The delivery of 
milk from the state farms increased by 
42.7 percent, that of eggs, by 27.2 per- 
cent and so on. 

The retail trade turnover during the 
first nine months of this year increased 
by 35.2 percent as compared with the 
same period last year. 

The average number of workers in 
large industrial enterprises increased by 
8.1 percent as compared with the same 
period last year, the number of engi- 
neers and technicians being 48,000 more 
and that of employees one percent 
more. 

The average monthly wage of work- 
ers in large scale industry during the 
first eight months of this year exceeded 


those during the same period last year 
by 26.5 percent and the wages of build- 
ing workers by 26.8 percent. 


New Stores 


Commodity circulation between cities 
and rural districts is steadily increasing, 
having risen from 14.5 billion rubles in 
1933 to 21 billion rubles in 1935. From 
month to month villages have been re- 
ceiving more and more commodities. It 
is sufficient in this connection, merely 
to give the following figures: the supply 
of cotton goods to the villages is sched- 
uled to. increase by 46.1 percent in the 
last quarter of 1935 as compared with 
the same period during 1933; the sup- 

“ply of. elothing by 22.1 percent, foot- 
*“wear by 17.8 percent and sugar by 63 
‘““percent.. The supply of fish will in- 
crease six times; nails, three times; the 
supply of glass panes is scheduled to 
reach 6 million square meters in com- 
parison with 1.4 million square meters 
in the last quarter of 1933. 

The 4,000 district department stores 
opened by consumers’ co-operatives in 


1934 and 1935 have been unable to meet ~ 


addition to the 4,000 district stores now 
operating, will indisputably improve 
the trade in clothing, footwear, knitted 
goods and other commodities. New 
stores will be opened in the larger vil- 
lages, at machine-tractor stations and 
at points most frequently visited by col- 
lective farmers. 


Ruble Strengthened 


In a decree issued November 14, the 
Soviet Government abolished, as of 
January 1, 1936, virtually all foreign- 
currency transactions except in ex- 
change at the new official rate. This 
means still further strengthening of the 
ruble, which has been steadily increas- 
ing in buying power in the past year, 
and brings still closer the day when the 
ruble will be reintroduced on the world 
money market. The decree establishes 
the rate for the ruble at approximately 
twenty cents. 


Travellers in the Soviet Union will in 
the future be required to make all pur- 
chases in Soviet currency, which, the 
government expects, will be obtainable 
only at the State Bank. Consequently 
the Torgsin chain of general merchan- 
dise stores, which now sell exclusively 
on payments in foreign money, will be 
unnecessary, and so Torgsin orders sent 
from abroad will be acceptable only un- 
til December 15. 


The new decree does not affect the 
incomes of the Soviet workers and 
farmers. Repayment of Soviet gold 
bonds will also be unaffected because 
repayment is definitely specified on the 
basis of the ruble with a certain gold 
content. 


With Fascist countries resorting to food 

rationing, in the Soviet Union everywhere 

we see signs of growing abundance. Thou- 

sands of new stores are opening up every 
month, 


the increasing demands of collectivized aA ' 


villages. Because these stores are the 


only ones that supply numerous small 


village stores, there is very little of a & 


choice or assortment of goods left for He 


him when the collective farmer comes 
to the department store. 
The opening of 5,000 village stores, in 
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by 


Emanuel Pollak 


Two modest looking young men, un- 
pretentious in appearance and with 
wide curiosity in their eyes, walked 
down the gangplank of the “Nor- 
mandie” last month and set foot for the 
first time on American soil. 

“So this is America!” they exclaimed. 
There was anxiety, coupled with excite- 
ment and deep satisfaction in the whole 
of their bearing. Here they were at 
last in the America they had heard so 
much about, read so much about and 
wanted so much to see with their own 
eyes. 

Today, only one month later, these 
two young men feel almost like natives 
they say. They walk the wide avenues 
in New York, mingle with the city 
crowds, ride on top the Fifth Avenue 
bus to get a better view of the great, 
ever-changing and teeming panorama of 
the American metropolis. 

The young men are IIf and Petrov, 
two Soviet writers, authors of the well 
known book, The Little Golden Calf. 
They belong to the famous group of 
Soviet satirists who have been nurtured 
on the rich revolutionary soil of new 
Russia. It has been said of If and 
Petrov that “they write about serious 
subjects comically; their humor makes 
one think as well as laugh.” For this 
reason they have often been called the 
Soviet Mark Twains. However it would 
be more appropriate to call the two of 
them the Soviet Mark Twain, for Ilya If 
and Eugene Petrov are only two names 
of one literary productive unit. It is the 
literary firm of Ilf and Petrov that 
amuses the great Soviet audience with 
brilliant satire, at times touching in its 
kind and quiet humor, at other times 
utterly unsparing in its sharpness. 

I hesitate to predict what they will 
say of America after their visit. I have 
watched IIf as he studied everything be- 
fore him: people, window displays, the 
faces of salesmen behind the counters, 
the tired face of the waitress in the 
“Automat,” the devitalised face of the 
elevator-man. 

With no less concern I have watched 
the slightly mocking bantering expres- 
sion in Petrov’s narrow, dark and spark- 
ling eyes, as he examined closely every- 
thing around him. He found a kind 
word even for the buffalo in Central 
Park when we visited it in the late No- 





vember afternoon. There stood the im- 
prisoned animal behind the bars at the 
end of the merciless New York day, his 
head hanging down, as indifferent to the 
heaps of hay at his feet as he was to 
the lights in the towering office build- 
ings and hotels in the near distance. 

“Poor American buffalo,” remarked 
Petrov with a sympathetic smile. 

“Why, that buffalo is a live incarna- 
tion of your nickel,” said Petrov. “I 
just feel like dropping him into the 
slot.” 

“A curious little town, this New York 
of yours,” remarked If with a twinkle 
in his eyes as I sat beside him on a roof 
of a Fifth Avenue bus. “The most cur- 
ious city,” slowing pulling his words. 
“Remarkable—everything is at your dis- 
posal. The service in your restaurants, 
cafes, cafeterias, hotels and stores .. . 
so well arranged to save and economize 
the time of the American citizen.” 

“We learn and will learn a lot from 
you Americans. Why search for some- 
thing better when here there is a well 
worked out system for serving human 
needs. What it is necessary to learn is 
how properly to make the best use of 
such a system, so that everyone may 








benefit from it.” 

“That is nothing to be ashamed of,” 
added IIf, nodding his head in the di- 
rection of the brilliantly illuminated 
windows of the Fifth Avenue shops and 
the sidewalks crowded with shoppers. 
“What we should do,” remarked IIf, ap- 
parently thinking aloud, “is to adopt 
what’s best before the counter. . . . As 
to what is going on behind the counter 
—late hours of work, low pay, exploita- 
tion—well, we have taken care of that, 
leave it to us... .” 


Ilf and Petrov are going to spend sev- 
eral more months in the United States 
to enable them to study the country 
more closely. They are going to tell 
their Soviet readers about everything 
they saw here, about the life of the 
American people, as they saw it. If 
they get at some things with the sharp 
edge of their native satire don’t blame 
them. If they choose to laugh at some 
things, well, let them. Why not? We'll 
join them and feel relieved. We haven't 
laughed at our follies for a long time. 

As we mentioned before, these two 
Soviet writers create their work to- 
gether. It is not what we call collabora- 
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New Soviet stars for the Kremlin towers in 
Moscow. 


tion. It is more than that: it is mutual 
creation. We are told that writing is a 
highly subjective individual problem, 
which under no circumstance can be 
“collectivized,” to use the Soviet phrase. 


Soviet actuality, nevertheless, has 
brought to us a live proof to the con- 
trary. 


“Most often we are asked,” Ilf and 
Petrov write in their autobiography 
shown to this writer in the still unpub- 
lished manuscript, “how do we write to- 
gether, how do we do it?” “We are so 
accustomed,” they reply, “to working in 
common that sometimes we ask an au- 
thor how he can possibly write alone. 
Nevertheless, if the truth be said, it is 
difficult to write as a couple. Sometimes 
when one of us is chuck-full of inspira- 
tion and anxious to write, the other lies 
on the couch absorbed in a history of 
naval battles from the time of the 
Phoenicians to the present day. He can- 
not work; he is not in the proper mood. 
But when the urge to create seizes him, 
his partner has cooled off and is hidden 
away in the photographic laboratory 
into which he has converted the family 
bathroom, and so forth... .” 

“How we, despite all these difficul- 
ties, have written two novels, many 
scenarios, some plays and an endless 
series of feuilletons, we ourselves do 
not understand.” 

Asked about certain biographic facts 
Ilf and Petrov reply: 

“The most interesting biographical 
fact is the date of birth of the author. 
He was born twice: 16th of October, 
1897 (Ilya IIf) and 30th of November, 
1903 (Eugene Petrov).” Due to this dif- 
ference in age IIf and Petrov not only 
did not meet for a good many years but 
did not even suspect each other’s exist- 
ence. This seems quite strange if you 
take into consideration the fact that 
both halves of the author were born and 
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spent their youth in the very same city 
of Odessa. They met and got acquainted 
only in Moscow in the offices of the 
daily Whistle, organ of the railway 
workers. They were full fledged jour- 
nalists at that time. Before their emer- 
gence as writers, however, [if had held 
jobs as telephone-mechanic and as a 
skilled worker in an aviation factory, 
while Petrov was engaged as an exam- 
iner in courts of justice. 

In 1927 they published a comic novel 
Twelve Chairs and in 1930 The Little 
Golden Calf, which had a tremendous 
success in foreign countries. By the way, 
one of the writers is a Russian—‘Enig- 
matical Slavic soul.” and the other 
one is Jewish, an “Enigmatical Jewish 
soul.” Nevertheless they work together 
very amicably. What a blow to Herr 
Hitler! 





(Continued from page 17) 


children during these vacation days. 
Groups from the south journey as far 
north as Murmansk to see for them- 
selves what is going on in the arctic. 
From every city and collective come 
champion skaters for the skating fes- 
tivals held during this time in Moscow 
in the evening with the rink brilliant 
with lights, banners and music. Skiing 
parties travel from one city to another, 
breaking the records of the past year. 

Children who are not strong are sent 
for the vacation to the forest schools in 
the suburbs where special programs of 
entertainment, special food, special fa- 
cilities for sports are arranged for them. 
Ten days in a forest school at this time 
is sometimes awarded as a prize for 
good marks. Such a visit is like a gay 
house party for plans for entertainment 
are made so that the children are busy 
and happy all the time. 

On the streets during these holidays 
one constantly meets festal looking 
bands of children marching by two’s to 
picture galleries and museums where 
special hours are set apart for the visits 
of the children with guides to explain 





everything to them. Evenings are ar- 
ranged at which the authors of favorite 
childrens books appear in person and 
talk to the children and give them a 
chance to ask questions about their fav- 
orite heroes and heroines—for the So- 
viet child is a great reader. Musical 
evenings are arranged where children’s 
orchestras play and famous musicians 
come to listen, criticise, suggest and an- 
swer questions. Famous actresses and 
actors and singers make special appear- 
ances at children’s theaters and give the 
children a chance to talk to them. 

The marked difference in it all is that 
the children themselves take a greater 
part in everything. Things are not mere- 
ly done for them, they are rather done 
with them. Also not so much is made of 
things—presents—nor of food. Though 
there is always plenty of food at all 
these festivities. No theater, circus or 
museum is without a buffet and eating 
is much more in evidence than with us. 
Then there are no sob stories in the 
papers about collecting presents and 
feasts for the “underprivileged” child. 
There are no “underprivileged,” no 
“hundred neediest” to be provided for. 
No child is told that he must give his 
old toys to the poor as a sign of genero- 
sity. In all that is written about child- 
ren in the papers at this time, and all 
papers give a large amount of their 
space to them, nothing at all is said 
about gifts and feasts. The whole em- 
phasis is on the doings and achievements 
of the children themselves. The Soviet 
child would not think that the most 
successful holiday season when he had 
got the most presents, but when he had 
most distinguished himself by doing 
something that was recognized as of 
value to society and hence had been ac- 
claimed and rewarded. 

Christmas trees, tinsel ornaments, 
charity—these are all conspicuously ab- 
sent. But the spirit of gaiety, of fun, of 
frolic, of companionship and of real 
human warmth and interest is not lack- 
ing in the lives of Soviet children dur- 
ing this winter children’s festival time. 
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Henri Barbusse on Stalin—Walter Duranty Writes as He Pleases—Sholo- 
khov’s Powerful Novel on Collectivization—M. Ilin’s ‘‘Men and 


Mountains’’—Vsevolod Ivanov Was Once a Fakir 

















REVIEWED BY EDWIN SEAVER 


“Am I wrong in believing that Stalin 
is the greatest living statesman and that 
Litvinov is the ablest foreign minister?” 
asks Walter Duranty in his autobio- 
graphy covering the 15 years he has 
spent reporting Soviet Russia. (1 Write 
As I Please: Simon & Schuster: $3.) 

Mr. Duranty has plenty of reasons for 
not believing himself to be in the wrong. 
But for those who may still have their 
doubts there is Henri Barbusse’s Stalin 
(Macmillan—trade edition—$3; Inter- 
national Publishers—Book Union choice 
—$2.). This is the first competent and 
comprehensive account in English of 
the man who is today the acknowledged 
leader—among hundreds of brilliant 
leaders—of the Soviet Union, the man 
who has so ably carried on the great 
historic tasks begun by Lenin and who, 
probably more than any other single in- 
dividual in the USSR, has been respon- 
sible for making the first Socialist state 
one of the leading world powers. 

Of. Stalin, it may be said as of a hand- 
ful of other great leaders throughout 
history, that he has so merged his own 
identity with the identity of his people 
it is almost impossible to write his bio- 
graphy without writing a history of his 
country, his people and his time. Our 
romantic book reviewers, losing sight of 
this fact, blame Barbusse for writing an 
impersonal biography and a dull one to 
boot. Of course it is terrible not to be 
told what kind of toothpaste a leader 
uses or what is the size of his collar; but 
only a fool would call dull a birdseye 
perspective of one of the greatest epochs 
of all history seen through the life of 
the “man at the wheel.” 

Before he was twenty, Joseph Vis- 
sarion Djugashvili, the son of a Tiflis 
shoemaker, was leading an illegal Marx- 
ist circle at school. That was in the first 
years of the present century and when, 
some five years later, he met Lenin for 
the first time, he was already a sea- 
soned revolutionary dedicated to the 
task of freeing the Russian people from 
the yoke of Czarism and leading them 
to the promised land of Socialism. Nor 
did Stalin weaken during the slough of 
reaction following the 1905 revolution. 
He remained on the scene of action, agi- 
tating, organizing, by legal means and 
illegal, in strikes and demonstrations, in 
prison or in exile—escaping, seemingly 
whenever necessary—returning to his 
work, exiled again, escaping again. 
Stalin’s unwavering support of Lenin 


in the first days of the Revolution and 
at all times is clearly indicated by Bar- 
busse, as is the part he played in the 
Civil War period, organizing one front, 
reorganizing the next, strengthening the 
third—where the line was weakest, the 
struggle most critical, there was Stalin. 
Again Barbusse reveals very clearly the 
inspiration of Stalin in shaping the na- 
tional minority policy of the Soviet 
Union, a policy that has brought new 
life to millions of oppressed people and 
in the place of rotten imperialism 
forged the great autonomous republics 
of the far-flung USSR. 

Under the chapter heading, “The 
Parasitic War,” Barbusse goes very fully 
into the struggle waged by Trotsky 
against the Communist Party. It has 
been said that Barbusse speaks here 
frankly as a partisan of Stalin, but to 
my mind it seems that Barbusse speaks 
here only as a partisan of historic truth. 
I was especially curious to see how an 
“outsider” like Walter Duranty would 
handle this period of Soviet develop- 
ment, and I failed to see where Mr. 
Duranty’s “objectivity” does not sup- 
port Barbusse’s “partisanship” in al- 
most all essential details. 


With the period of the two Five Year 
Plans, covering the heroic achievements 
of industrialization and collectivization, 
Barbusse brings his biography of Stalin 
up to date, completing the identification 
of the man Stalin, the Communist Party 
and the great Soviet people. 


Barbusse’s Stalin may not be biog- 
raphy a la mode, but it is a superb re- 
view of an immensely critical epoch in 
history which cannot possibly be fully 
understood without understanding the 
mighty force that is Stalin. 


PEAKING to Walter Duranty on 

Christmas Day, 1933, Stalin said: 
“You have done a good job in your re- 
porting of the USSR although you are 
not a Marxist, because you tried to tell 
the truth about our country and to un- 
derstand it and explain it to your read- 
ers. I might say that you bet on our 
horse to win when others thought it had 
no chance and I am sure you have not 
lost by it.” 

Mr. Duranty not only writes as he 
pleases, he writes as he talks, which is 
to say his book is immensely entertain- 
ing and exciting, replete with the highly 
personal flavor of a rich and widely ex- 


perienced personality. Mr. Duranty is 
that rarest of phenomena, a reporter 
who understands history in the making. 
Despite his occasional individualistic 
quirks, J Write As I Please shows an ex- 
cellent understanding of what they used 
to call “the Soviet experiment.” 

Space is lacking to list the many fine 
things in Mr. Duranty’s book so I must 
content myself with quoting one passage 
among many I should like to quote: 

“Looking backwards over the 
fourteen years I have spent in Rus- 
sia, I cannot escape the conclusion 
that this period has been a heroic 
chapter in the life of Humanity. 

During these years the first true So- 

cialist State, with all that that im- 

plies in planned economy, in the 

ownership of production and means 
of production, in communal effort 
as opposed to individual effort and 
in communal pride and interest in 
everything that the community 
rather than the individual accom- 
plished, was constructed and set 
moving despite incredible difficul- 
ties. I am profoundly convinced 
that the USSR is only just begin- 
ning to exercise its tremendous po- 
tentialities. .. . The USSR is now 
economically and financially inde- 
pendent; it has the largest and per- 
haps the most powerful army in 
Europe; it has vast territory and 
resources, which it is learning to de- 
velop and use. . . . This progress 
home and abroad has been paral- 
leled by a remarkable advance of 
the Soviet leaders in knowledge and 
wisdom; am I wrong in believing 
that Stalin is the greatest living 
statesman and that Litvinov is the 
ablest foreign minister? . . . More 
important still, Stalin and his asso- 
ciates have carried with them the 
strongest and most intelligent ele- 
ments of the Russian people, and 
have created a national unity and 
enthusiasm which the Tsarist Em- 
pire never knew. They have learnt 
by their own errors and pulled 
themselves up by their own boot- 
straps, and the nation has followed 
them. Nothing that may be said 
abroad about the tyranny and high- 
handedness of the Bolshevik regime 
can alter the fact that the Russian 
masses think and speak of ‘our’ 

Rodina, ‘our’ technicians, ‘our’ 

successes and ‘our’ failures.” 
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bie this chapter called “The War of 
the Titans,” Mr. Duranty tells how in 
1933, “the Political Sections of the trac- 
tor stations literally snatched victory 
from defeat in the course of rural So- 
cialization.” These Political Sections 
“established order with a curt vigor and 
as a result of their recommendations a 
‘type system’ of collectives was evolved 
called the artel; which meant that the 
land should be owned and worked in 
common, together with a number of 
other communal enterprises—building, 
carpentry, stock and poultry raising, 
jam-making and preserving—but that, 
meanwhile, the members of the collec- 
tives should be encouraged to raise 
their own animals, large and small, have 
truck gardens, keep bees or rabbits and 
otherwise contribute to their own im- 
provement and support.” 


Mikhail Sholokhov’s novel, Seeds of 
Tomorrow (Knopf: $2.50) ends at the 
point where the Political Sections 
swung into action. It tells of the fierce 
struggle for collectivization in the Don 
region, and shows what happened un- 
der the stress of too rapid collectiviza- 
tion. The old order had still to be con- 
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tended with and some local officials, over 
zealous in their endeavor to reach 100 
percent collectivization, used force with 
the middle peasants where they should 
have used example, while others were 
lax with kulaks where they should have 
been more severe. As a result, hostile 
elements were able to work on the peas- 
ants, induce them to slaughter their 
stock sooner than give them up to the 
collectives, and actually prepare for an 
uprising. It was at this critical junc- 
ture that Stalin’s famous letter, “Dizzi- 
ness from Success,” reached the peas- 
ants and snatched “victory from defeat,” 
turning the peasants away from the 
enemies of the working class and win- 
ning them over to the plans of the 
Soviet Government. It was this move 
on the part of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party that led to the 
formation of the agricultural artel de- 
scribed above, thereby laying the basis 
for the enormous success of collectiviza- 
tion which followed. 

Sholokhov is a remarkable novelist, 
next to Gorki probably the most read 
in the Soviet Union. The many read- 
ers who enjoyed his great novel And 
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Quiet Flows the Don will certainly not 
be disappointed with Seeds of Tomor- 
row. 


ILIN, the author of Men and 

© Mountains, is already well known 

to American readers through his earlier 

book, New Russia’s Primer. We can best 

give an idea of this new work by the 

Soviet author who is so able to talk 

“simply and clearly about complicated 

and abstract things,” by quoting from 
Maxim Gorki’s preface: 

“Men and Mountains tells how the 
energy of human beings is being di- 
rected into a struggle with nature, a 
struggle to master her forces and sub- 
due them to man’s will; how collective 
energy is steadily and systematically in- 
troducing intelligent order into the ele- 
mental play of natural forces, for the 
benefit of all mankind. Deserts are be- 
ing irrigated, swamps drained, the 
course of rivers regulated, new plants 
developed; ever new supplies of fuel, 
of fertilizers, of metals are being put 
at the disposal of mankind; the culti- 
vation of grains is being pushed farther 
and farther north; the earth is becom- 
ing more fertile, more submissive to its 
master—human toil. Men and Moun- 
tains is a prose poem about what is 
actually happening at the present time 
(in the Soviet Union). We hope it 
may succeed in brushing away the dust 
which clogs the minds of men and pre- 
vents them from seeing how deep and 
how irreconcilable is the division which 
at present splits the human race into 
warring groups.” 

2 you want to have a good time read 

Vsevolod Ivanov’s The Adventures of 
a Fakir (Vanguard: $2.50). A good deal 

(Continued on page 27) 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 











FROM A “LENINGRADUATE” 


To Soviet Russia Today: 

I hesitate to ask for the space to comment 
on the silly articles by J. C. Furnas that have 
appeared in recent issues of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post under the title of “Leningraduates.” 
Perhaps pity is enough in this case—pity for 
a person of such warped and mean perceptions 
that he could travel all the 4500 miles to the 
Soviet Union and many hundreds of miles 
within that country and be so engrossed in find- 
ing nasty things to say about his fellow-travelers 
and about the harassed tourist agents who 
served him and them that he saw and under- 
stood nothing of the heroic splendor of the new 
life burgeoning all around him. 

Since most of Mr. Furnas’s piddling com- 
plaints fall into the category of common de- 
nominator to all problems involving tourists 
and travel agencies, one may assume that in 
making a pilgrimage to the USSR to collect this 
sort of nonsense Mr. Furnas was seeing only 
what the Saturday Evening Post wanted him to 
see. 

Having lived in Soviet Russia five years and 
visited there again this summer, I know that 
many of Mr. Furnas’s statements are not true. 
To give just a few examples: 

“Evidence of the uneasy position of the tech- 
nical expert in the USSR.” On the contrary, 
technical experts are among the most highly 
honored groups in the USSR. They are given 
special facilities for their work, good apart- 
ments, good salaries, endless opportunities for 
advancement are open to them. 


“Agricultural machines—left in the open to 
rust visibly into uselessness.” That used to 
be true some years ago. This summer [ trav- 
elled thousands of miles out into the Urals, 
down through the Ukraine. Everywhere on 
the state farms and on the machine and tractor 
stations that serve the peasants’ collective farms, 
there are new buildings to house the tractors 
and other machinery. During the busy season 
batteries of tractors are sent out to work in the 
outlying fields and naturally they are in the 
open during this period. When the field work 
is finished they are sent back to central repair 
shops and sheds where they are regularly serv- 
iced and kept in good condition. 

“Bleak shoddiness of a factory workers’ apart- 
ment colony.” .. . “New buildings already fall- 
ing to pieces. . Perfectly true of some of 
the earlier building. When thousands of work- 
ers flocked to the new construction projects 
that have sprung up all over the country, end- 
ing unemployment and creating an increasing 
demand for labor there was an emergency need 
for shelter, and much of the housing bears evi- 
dence of the necessary haste with which it was 


* built. This of course was infinitely better than 


the dugouts and miserable huts of earlier days. 
The new buildings one sees are well planned 
and strong and attractive. 

“Small-town post-office glories of the Mos- 
cow subway.” A good measure of the man’s 
taste. The Moscow subway needs no defense. 
It is really beautiful. 

“There are horse-high and pig-tight restric- 
tions.” .. . This phrase refers to the incident of 
the English lady who was unable to see a cer- 
tain day nursery, and implies that there are re- 
strictions against seeing day nurseries in gen- 
eral. The lady was told that the children were 
away in the country and the nursery closed 
and she made a dreadful fuss. Furnas should 
have found some better example than this to 
illustrate restrictions In this = nartienlar 
instance the nursery might well have been 
been under repair, as is frequently the case in 
summer, But in general, day nurseries are the 
easiest possible thing to see in the Soviet 
Union. You find them everywhere, they are 
always showing them off with the greatest pride, 
in fact I reached the point where I begged off 
seeing any more since I was so thoroughly con- 


vinced of the excellence of these institutions, 
and preferred to spend time seeing other things. 

Finally, there is a long confused section about 
the “ruble racket.” If Mr. Furnas had taken 
the trouble to look beneath the surface he 
would have discovered that the Soviet govern- 
ment was already taking steps to end deficien- 
cies in the currency system, that the ruble had 
been steadily increasing in buying power dur- 
ing the past year, that a definite plan for its 
stabilization was in process. The dispatch in 
this morning’s New York Times (November 
15) reporting the establishment of a single of- 
ficial rate for the ruble effectually disposes of 
Mr. Furnas on this point. 

For those whose vision is not befogged by 
prejudices and petty details, and who have some 
slight comprehension of what is going on in the 
Soviet Union, a trip to the USSR is the most 
stimulating adventure the world has to offer 
today. The serenity and joy in the people’s 
faces, the feeling of intense creative effort 
throbbing through the whole population, the 
new schools everywhere, the giant factories 
operating efficiently in spots which were 
wilderness five years ago, vast stretches of land 
cultivated all in one piece. . Imagine wast- 
ing time on tourists’ complaints with material 
like this before you! 

Permit me to sign my name frankly, 


A “LENINGRADUATE” 


SUPPORT A. F. of L. BOYCOTT 


To Soviet Russia Today: 


For the first time today I happened to buy 
your magazine, SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY (No- 
vember, 1935), and found it very interesting. 

I am a printer and found the typography of 
some excellence. However, what was my amaze- 
ment to find a type face made exclusively in 
Germany such as Trafton Script being used in 
the same magazine, as, for instance, the word 
“Contents” on page 5, “by” on page 7, 12 and 
scattered throughout the book. 

As you undoubtedly know there is a ban on 
all exports on anything of Nazi Germany manu- 
facture. Therefore why should a paper of your 
calibre and views allow something like that to 
occur. After all, there are plenty of American 
types that could be substituted without any 
loss from a typographical viewpoint. 

Why not cooperate with the labor movement? 
Do not contradict yourself by saying one thing 
and doing another. I hope that when I pick 
up your next issue I shall find your error cor- 


rected. 
SAMUEL KINEBERG 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


|Editor’s Note: As our readers will observe 
in this issue, we have already corrected the error 
pointed out by Mr. Kineberg. The error was, 
of course, due solely to our lack of knowledge 
that the Trafton Script referred to was not an 
American product but an import from Nazi 
Germany. We are therefore very much in- 
debted to Mr. Kineberg for bringing this mat- 
ter to our attention. SOVIET RUSSIA TO- 
DAY stands 100 percent in back of the A. F. of 
L. boycott of Nazi goods and urges all other 
— magazines to support the boycott as 
well,] 


CONGRATULATIONS 


To Soviet Russia Today: 

I just finished reading your November issue 
and believe you me it is the finest thing in a 
monthly periodical I’ve ever had the pleasure 
of reading. I am giving a number of copies 
to my friends and sincerely hope that you will 
find it possible to increase the size of the maga- 
zine above what it was prior to this month’s 


issue, 
S. B. LEVINE 


San Francisco, Cal. 


To Soviet Russia Today: 

Congratulations! Your November issue is 
truly inspiring; a candid picture of a society 
too filled with promise ever to be discouraged, 
and conceived upon too immense a scale ever to 
be crushed. To critics: consider not how far 
the Soviet Union has yet to go; study how great 
a distance the USSR has already progressed. 

J. GORDON HINDES 
Winchester, Mass. 


To Soviet Russia Today: 

My heartiest congratulations to your Novem- 
ber issue SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY. It has 
by far exceeded my expectations and I have 
made extensive use of this publication. 


OTTO KLEMMEN 
New York City 


To Soviet Russia Today: 

The enclosed one dollar will send me twelve 
issues of the meatiest and most edifying pe- 
riodical in America today. 

Nothing can be as thrilling as the tremendous 
and far reaching accomplishments of the USSR, 
and where else can one get a true report of the 
new life that is being introduced there? 

Continue your good work. More power to 
you. 

DR. M. SHEPARD 
West New York, N. J. 


[Editor’s Note: Space is lacking to quote 
even a sizable fraction of the congratulatory 
letters on our special November issue. There 
have been hundreds of letters like the above 
and they are still coming in from all sections of 
the country. These letters came from workers 
and farmers, from teachers and students, from 
housewives and business men, from doctors, en- 
gineers, lawyers, writers and, in general, repre- 
sentatives of all the professions.] 








(Continued from page 26) 


autobiographical, it’s as unique, . as 
amusing and as exciting as Ivanov him- 
self. By turns a circus clown, an agricul- 
tural student, a printer, a wandering 
fakir, sword swallower and singer, and 
just plain vagabond, this son of Siberian 
Cossacks, with a trace of Mongolian 
blood, wrote his first article in 1916 at 
the age of 20. His second article won 
a letter of recognition from Gorki. 

When the Revolution took place in 
1917, says Ivanov, “I didn’t know the 
difference between Social Revolution- 
aries and Social Democrats, and I be- 
longed to both parties at the same 
time.” However he learned rapidly and 
became the secretary of the Committee 
of Public Safety in his district, made all 
sorts of speeches, wrote political articles, 
and later enrolled in the Red Guard to 
defend Omsk against the Czech offensive. 
“All the time the Kolchak regime 
lasted, I lived in constant fear that I 
should be discovered and shot. Soviet 
Russia appeared like a distant paradise, 
but if I did not leave Siberia it was not 
because I was afraid of danger, but be- 
cause I had never been farther than 
Samara and was afraid of strange 
places.” 

In 1920, Gorki helped Ivanov to get 
to Leningrad. Today he is one of the 
best known Soviet writers. 
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IT. J. McLAUGHLIN, OLD TIME SOCIALIST 








WINS Sub-Contest; GETTER 2nd—MACKIE 3rd 





At midnight November Ist, at the an- 
nual banquet of SOVIET RUSSIA TO- 
DAY in New York, T. J. McLaughlin of 
Bridgeport, Conn., was acclaimed the 
winner in the great subscription contest 
which ended at that hour. Mr. Me- 
Laughlin had piled up a tremendous 
lead sending in a total of 447 subscrip- 
tions, and wins a free trip to the Soviet 
Union for his work. 


All during the last few days of the 
contest, the position of the runners-up 
changed with every hour. Not until the 
last subscription was counted could it be 
safely stated who had won second and 
third place. Marcus Getter of the 
Bronx, copped 2nd place with 202 sub- 
scriptions. He has received a check for 
$100.00. Amos Mackie, of Chicago, wins 
3rd place by a nose with 172 subscrip- 
tions. Jack Miller, of Toms River, N. J., 
piled up 169 subscriptions almost win- 
ning 3rd place. Other prize winners 
are listed on this page. 


More than 3,000 subscriptions were 
sent in to this magazine during the con- 
test and even now, though the contest 
is closed, subscriptions continue to pour 
in. From every standpoint, this sub- 
scription drive has been a success and 
makes it possible for our magazine to 
conduct future contests on an even 
broader scale. 


At the banquet Mr. McLaughlin made 
a short speech in which this 67 year old 
ace subscription getter told how he had 
secured so many new readers for 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY. Bridgeport, 
his home town, is a Socialist city and he 
secured subscriptions from almost every- 
one in the city administration from 
Mayor Jasper McLevy to the firemen in 
the station house. He credits his suc- 
cess entirely to his own hard work, be- 
cause, as he points out, almost everyone 


wants to read SOVIET RUSSIA TO- 





THE WINNERS 


T. J. McLaughlin (center); Marcus Getter 
(left); Amos Mackie (right). 





THE PRIZE WINNERS 
Ist Prize—Free Trip to the Soviet Union 
T. J. McLaughlin, Bridgeport ........ 447 
2nd Prize—$100.00 in cash 
Marcus Getter, Bronx ............... 202 
3rd Prize—$50.00 in cash 
Amos Mackie, Chicago ......... nocd. ee 
4th Prize—$10.00 in cash to each 
Jack Miller, Toms River .....0..6..000% 169 
ids. Se. CBRRO: ie. dssincndesa.0 ve 132 
Waino Palen, Duluth ..............5 118 
PaO E NOUIMOD | 8555s swiecwine aie’ x 104 
PA ER IN RG EY ooh ae asaWioes aes 102 
5th Prize—$5.00 in cash to each 
Laurence Graff, Arnold .............. 88 
Luba Brisker, Washington ........... 83 
L. L. Goodman, Philadelphia ........ 66 
Frank Pitron, Omaha .............+:+ 62 
Rebecca Cohen, Valley Stream ....... 61 
Hyman Schanker, Brooklyn ......... 60 
Fred Walker, Portland .............. 51 
Charles Bufalino, Buffalo ........... 50 
Philip Gerber, Los Angeles .......... 49 
Clariss W. Bers, Chicago 2... 0.00.0. 45 











DAY, wants to subscribe to it. All one 
needs to do is give people a chance to 
subscribe. 


Heartiest congratulations to Mr. Me- 
Laughlin for this splendid work he has 
done! He has elected to take his free 
trip to the Soviet Union next spring, 
arriving in Moscow on May Day. Con- 
gratulations, too, to Marcus Getter who 
plugged away up to the very last 
moment, to Amos Mackie and Jack 
Miller, S. L. Talmy, Waino Palen, N. 
Polk, R. A. Stohr. Real shock brigaders 
all, and the same can be said not only 
for the prize winners but for all the 
other participants who did their very 
utmost, who sent in more than 3,000 
subscriptions in all, who made the con- 
test a success. 


Thanks largely to this subscription con- 
test and to other bold steps taken by our 
magazine to reach ever wider masses of 
the American people, SOVIET RUSSIA 
TODAY has the largest circulation of 
any liberal or radical magazine in the 
United States, and it is growing by leaps 
and bounds. Every friend of the Soviet 
Union realizes, whether participating 
in a subscription contest or not, that 
it is a matter of the utmost importance 
to reach increasing numbers of the 
American people with our magazine. It 
is the only American magazine in Eng- 
lish devoted entirely to truthful, factual 
information about the Soviet Union. In- 
terest in Soviet Russia, in the Soviet 
Peace Policy, in the building of Social- 
ism, is greater today than at any time 
in history. You, a reader of this maga- 
zine, a friend of the Soviet Union, must 
let no opportunity pass to secure sub- 
scriptions from your friends and _ ac- 
quaintances. Keep the subscriptions 
pouring in, we will keep the magazine 
growing and improving. And those who 
would like to become professional sub- 
scription agents should write for a 
special proposition. 





McLAUGHLIN GOES TO THE SOVIET UNION 












FREE TRIP-WANT TO GO TOO? 
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Another Free Trip to the Soviet Union | 


¢ NEW CONTEST °¢ 


¢ CASH PRIZES ° 


READ EVERY WORD — YOU MAY WIN 


Starting December Ist, the American 
Friends of the Soviet Union will in- 
augurate a huge membership drive 
which will take the form of a contest, 
not unlike the contest so successfully 
concluded by the magazine. 

Again, the first prize will be a free 
trip to the Soviet Union, the winner 
accompanying our May Ist delegation 
with all special privileges. This prize 
will go to whomever secures the largest 
number of new members to the Amer- 
ican Friends of the Soviet Union be- 
tween December 1, 1935 and midnight 
April 1, 1936. The 2nd prize of $100.00, 
in cash, will go to whomever sends in 
the second largest number of new mem- 
bers. There is a 3rd prize of $25.00 
and five 4th prizes of $10.00 each. Be- 
sides, there are ten Sth prizes, your 
choice of popular books about the 
Soviet Union. 


Special Monthly Prizes 


The best part of the contest is that 
in addition to the major prize, there 
will be given each month, a special 
$50.00 monthly prize for the largest 
number of new members secured dur- 
ing that particular month. What a con- 
test! A free trip to the Soviet Union 
and 21 other prizes totalling in value 
over $400.00. The contest inaugurates 
a new membership campaign, the new 
method of securing friends and new 
type of membership card. Annual mem- 
bership in the American Friends of the 
Soviet Union, new or renewal, begin- 
ning December 1, 1935, is $1.00 for each 
year for all who are employed. For 
unemployed, a yearly membership card 
will be issued for 10c. There are no 
other fees of any sort, no monthly dues 
and no initiation. 


Members, not now subscribers, and 
all new members may secure a yearly 
subscription to the magazine for only 
50c extra. 


For credit in the contest, an employed 
member at $1.00, or a member with 
magazine at $1.50 are counted as l. 
However, 5 unemployed members at 10c 
each will count as 1 for the purpose of 
the contest. 





YOU NEED NOT BE A MEMBER 
OF THE AMERICAN FRIENDS OF 
THE SOVIET UNION TO ENTER 
THIS CONTEST. 


Open To All 


The contest is open to everyone. 
Whether you are a member of the 
American FSU or not, whether there is 
an FSU branch or committee in your 
town or not, you may start at once to 
secure members. Of course your own 
membership will count in the contest. 

It is easy to secure members to this 
great organization. Friendship for and 
interest in the Soviet Union is high. 
Members in your family, your many 
friends and associates, your shop mates 
and fellow workers will all be eager to 
possess a membership card in the FSU. 

Go to them and tell them the aims 
of the FSU which are: 


1. To promote friendship and under- 
standing between the people of the 
United States and of the Soviet 
Union. 

2. To spread the truth about the 
Soviet Union and refute the sland- 
ers of its enemies. 

3. To popularize the Soviet peace 
policy as one of the most import- 
ant factors in the struggle for 
peace. 


Tell them that the American Friends 
of the Soviet Union is not connected 
with any political party, but that it em- 
braces thousands thousands of 
Americans who uphold the broad aims 


and 


of our organization, who are proud of 
their membership in it, who value high- 
ly the many advantages which FSU 
membership brings. 


Advantages of Membership 


And membership in the FSU does 
bring very great advantages! With it 
goes the opportunity to subscribe to 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY at half price 
at time of joining; a 10% discount on all 
Soviet books and pamphlets; to each 
new member there will be sent a free 
copy of the booklet, “American Friends 
of the Soviet Union;” members will also 
have the privilege of joining a special 
FSU tour to the Soviet Union with many 


unusual advantages; they will receive a 
monthly bulletin free of charge together 
with regular information about the FSU 
meetings and affairs; a monthly news 
service bulletin about the Soviet Union 
and a discount of up to 25% on tickets 
to all lectures, film strips, affairs, ete. 
given by the FSU; a beautifully finished 
membership card printed in two colors 
on heavy celluloid. 

All that is required of the new mem- 
ber is that he subscribe to the broad 
aims of the organization. He may or 
may not join a branch or committee 
as he sees fit. No activity is required 
of the member unless he so wishes. 

Thus, it is clear that there are thou- 
sands of people in almost every locality 
who would be eager to join the Amer- 
ican Friends of the Soviet Union. 


Begin at Once 


Get started immediately! Write to- 
day to the Membership Director, Amer- 
ican Friends of the Soviet Union, 824 
Broadway, N. Y. City. We will send 
you membership application cards, a 
bulletin telling you about the prizes 
and terms of the contest and suggestions 
as to how you, in your locality, can se- 
cure a number of new members. 

Do not delay a moment! An early 
start may help you win a grand prize! 
Besides, there is a monthly prize: of 
$50.00 to be won in December. If you 
want $50.00 cash—act immediately— 
send coupon below today. 


COUPON 


Membership Director, 
American Friends of the Soviet Union, 
824 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Please rush me package of application 
blanks and other material. I am enter- 
ing the membership drive and hope to 
win a free trip to the Soviet Union. 


eseeree ** ee eeereeree teers eeenease 


see ere ee eee eee eee eee 











the 


Chelyuskin 


Expedition 


in 


Pictures! 
& 


33 well photographed post 
card pictures which include 
scenes of the ill-fated Chely- 
uskin sinking — life on the 
frozen wastes—the magnifi- 
cent home-coming celebration 
in honor of the heroic crew 
and rescue flyers. Truly an 
amazing collection of historic 
photographs! 

The entire set, direct from 


the Soviet Union, may be had 
for only 15c in coin or stamps. 


FREE! 


Immediate orders will receive 
a free copy of that indispen- 
sable pamphlet: The Inter- 
national Situation by V. M. 
Molotov. Makes available a 
factual account of the con- 
tinued victories of socialist 
construction in the Soviet 
Union and their significance 
in a world that is heading 
toward war. 


Send to 


DESK H-9 
Suite 401 


824 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK CITY 











(Continued from page 14) 
of the members. A “family commis- 
sion” takes care of various aspects of 
family life: marital difficulties are often 
ironed out by this commission, acting 
in the capacity of “social workers”; 
when a commune member wishes to 
marry, the family commission makes 
sure that the intended partner is fully 
acquainted with the previous life of 
the commune member and that he has 
not misrepresented his ability to support 
her. Members of the commune may 
marry whom and when they choose; 
marriage is not limited within the 
group, a member can marry anyone 
from any part of the Soviet Union 
whenever he chooses. 

Married couples have their own liv- 
ing quarters: new modern apartment 
buildings with two or three rooms to 
an apartment. Single men have their 
own dormitories and single women have 
theirs. We visited these living quarters 
and found them clean, up-to-date and 
well equipped. Because so many of 
the commune members, after fulfilling 
their necessary stay, do not leave Bol- 
shevo but live right on as regular ci- 
vilians, there are not often vacancies. 
But when there are, an “entrance com- 
mission” visits Soviet prisons, tells the 
prisoners the rules of living at Bolshevo 
and if the prisoner is willing to partici- 
pate in the collective life of the com- 
mune, he is immediately released and 
transferred to Bolshevo. We were told 
that the waiting list of prisoners from 
other sections of the Soviet Union is al- 
ways so long that several other com- 
munes, modeled after Bolshevo, have 
been established in Russia. 

Life for children and adults proceeds 
the same as it does in any other small 
town. The chief industries of the com- 
mune are shoe and sports goods manu- 
facture; Bolshevo turns out 60% of the 
sports goods absorbed by the Soviet 
Union. The factories are modern and 
efficiently run: we talked with many 
commune members working in them 
and many of them asked us why we 
(Americans) did not have as good con- 
ditions as they do at their commune. 
“Why don’t you do something about 
it?” they asked. Such is the natural 
manner in which criminals are rehabili- 
tated in the Soviet Union; they are 
made into useful members of society 
by active participation in society, in- 
stead of being made misfits by isolation 
from it. The Soviet prison communes 
serve as models to criminologists of 
other countries and there is hardly a 
well-known authority on penal institu- 
tions who has not praised the natural, 
the normal method of rehabilitation 
employed by the Soviet Union in read- 
justing the lawbreaker to normal social 
procedure. 





The following greetings came too late 
to be published in our special Novem. 
ber issue. 


B. Siman, Leon Krooler, Harry Stoler, G. V. 
i Nasarov, G. Trousseneff, G. Young, L. Bishop, 
i} N. J. Helfgott, M.D., K. Abushnko, S, Marans, 
iL. i. 


Brodsky, M. Auerbach, L. Brisker, all 
of Washington, D. C. 


and 


Sam Kavalenko, John Varfolomeff, Mike Sus- 
| veff, John Rockoff of San Francisco, California. 


and 


the Russian Branch of the Friends of 
the Soviet Union of New York City 
sends its fraternal greetings. 





When in Lakewood be sure to visit 
your comrades at their Rendezvous | 


Hotel Royale 


708 Princeton Ave. 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


Tel. Lakewood 1146 


Special XMAS & New Year Rates 


Sonya Gelbaum Anna Broude 








GENETICS 


AND THE 


SOCIAL ORDER 


by DR. MARK GRAUBARD. 
- . geneticist, Columbia University 
“Extremely timely .. serviceable . . authoritative 
readable, According to Dr. Graubard the 
experience of the Soviet Union over nearly two 
decades completely upsets the whole biological 
r*‘losophy of Hitler, Mussolini, and their like.” 
—Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes 
N. Y. WORLD TELEGRAM 


128 pp. cloth, only 75e, paper, 50c 
TOMORROW 
303 Fourth Ave. td] New York 
Send Today-—cash, stamps, M. O. or C.O.D, 


QS ee ee ee eg 


GENETICS AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 
by Dr. Mark Graubard. Cloth 75¢ [] 
Paper 50c [] 

THE MILITIA (Walter Wilson)...15¢ 
A startling expose of the misuse of 
troops as strikebreakers. 

STRUGGLE (Louis Adamic)....... 15¢ 
A powerful, heart-gripping account of 
Fascist brutality. 

THE AWAKENING OF THE AMERICAN 
THEATRE (Ben Blake) 64 pp. 


illustrated 25¢ 

















For the first time a complete account of the 
rapid growth of the New Theatre Movement 
by one of its founders. 


Send $ 
only 1 00 
for all 4. Worth Double! 


(25e extra for cloth bound ‘‘Genetics’’) 


on (EOE SRR Eee BRE MOT Rar Teer arr ee 


eI asc shirs bb) 93 630, Fon Lt hw ww Qa dace eke arb 
TOMORROW, PUBLISHERS 
303 FOURTH AVE, @ NEW YORK 


“Literature that looks forward” 


= 
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CHINAS MMNLLINS 


ANNA LOUISE STRONG 
Author of “I CHANGE WORLDS” 


The author of the recent best seller, “I Change Worlds,” ! 


has written the most brilliant, vivid and penetrating an- 


alysis of the forces that underlie the strange winds of | 








revolution and civil war that are blowing strongly over | 


| the Far East today. 


“A series of extraordinarily 
brilliant thumb-nail sketches 
that make the Revolution a 
tremendous, living reality.”— 
New Masses. 


“Journalism of the highest 
order—vivid, colorful, excit- 
ing. No one interested in 
the significance of the Na- 
tionalist movement can af- 
ford to miss it.’—The New 
York Post. 


| 457 Pages 


“An unforgettable picture.” — i 
Charles A. Beard in the New 


York Herald Tribune. 
“No other book on China like 


this, and all the rest put to- 


gether make but an incom- 


plete picture without it. Like | 
John Reed’s Ten Days That | 
Shook the World, it is jour- | 


nalistic history.” — Harry F, 
Ward in the New Republic. 


$2.50 | 


KNIGHT PUBLICATIONS, Inc., New York 





By the Famous Author of ‘‘New Russia’s Primer” 





ANew Book Brings 
Astounding News 
from the Land of 
Modern Miracles 


Under the Soviet’s second Five 

Year Plan scores of Russian 

scientists have been sent into the 

hinterland to explore their great country. Here is a fascinating ac- 
count of the many momentous discoveries they have made; of the 
many remarkable experiments that have turned deserts into gardens; 
made mountains give up their precious ores. 


Says Romain Rolland: “An inspired work, still more so than the 
preceding book, ‘New Russia's Primer’. It should make a vast sen- 
sation in all countries. Mr. Ilin has the genius of making science 
living and accessible to millions of people.” 


The book, complete with the original Russian illustrations, is now 
on sale at all bookstores. Price $2.50. Published by J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Washington Square, Philadelphia. 





MEN AND 
MOUNTAINS 


By M. ILI 


One of Russia’s Most 
Popular Authors 








BOOKS — PAMPHLETS — MAGAZINES 
| Your Poel 
Y 


WORKERS BOOK SHOP 


WORKERS BOOK SHOP 
50 East 13th St., N. Y. C. 


PEOPLES’ BOOK SHOP 


BROWNSVILLE WORKERS BOOK 


SHOP 


369 Sutter Ave, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PROSPECT BOOK SHOP 
1001 Prospect Ave., Bx., N. Y. C. 


For all mail orders, catalogues and “The Guide 





BORO PK. WORKERS BOOK SHOP 
4531 16th Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BRONX PEOPLES’ BOOK SHOP 
1337 Wilkins Ave., Bx., N. Y. 


to Readings in Communism” write to 
WORKERS BOOK SHOP, 
DEPT. M. S. 
50 E. 13th St., N. Y. C. 


140 2nd Ave., N. Y. C. 


MID-TOWN BOOK SHOP 
112 W. 44th Street, N. Y. C. 





JOIN OUR CIRCULATING LIBRARIES 
e NOW BEING OPERATED BY ALL BOOK E 

SHOPS LISTED ABOVE. NOMINAL FEES 

ON ALL BOOKS. 











5 Representative Special Items Now Available At All Book Shops 


1. STALIN—Henri Barbusse ...$1.79 4. FASCISM AND SOCIAL REVO- 
2. THE HAND BOOK OF MARX- LUTION—Dutt 
ISM 
3. NATURE OF CAPITALIST 5. REDDER THAN THE ROSE— 
CRISIS—Strachey Forsythe 











SOVIET BOOKS 
and PERIODICALS 


Today, as never before, you must keep abreast of the virile, 
realistic literature being produced in the Soviet Union!—The 
literature of Gorki, Avdeyenko, Sholokhov, Koltzov, Gladkov, IIf 
and Petrov, Kataev, etc. See the largest collection of Books 
and Periodicals in North and South America, now on sale at 
BOOKNIGA in New York City. Keep in touch with a society 
moving forward! 


*NEW & RARE BOOKS ° ALBUMS A Rey 
° NEWSPAPERS & MAGAZINES * SOVIET MAPS ah 
*BOOKS ON MUSIC *PICTURE POSTCARDS 


° ART PUBLICATIONS *PAINTING REPRODUCTIONS 
Dictionaries | 


MAPS “are | RUSSIAN 


COLORED MAPS OF THE SOVIET UNION! * Sees aida tear | ENGLISH-RUSSIAN 


EUROPEAN RUSSIA $100 $1; | LANGUAGE GUIDE 
FOR An invaluable practical aid 
ASIATIC RUSSIA BOTH to learning Russian 50¢ 
ALSO OTHER LANGUAGE STUDY TEXTBOOKS 

















PERIODICALS BOOKS 


LITERARY POLITICAL HISTORY SCIENTIFIC 
SCIENTIFIC FINE ARTS BELLES-LETTRES ILL. CHILDREN’S 
TECHNICAL SOCIAL—ECONOMIC 








USSR in FIGURES 


USSR in FIGURES in English. A book of figures demonstrating the scope of the national economy 
of the Soviet Union. 


Many, many other interesting subjects in the Russian, English, German, French, Ukrainian, Polish, 
and other languages. A gorgeous collection of 6000 postcards. Reproductions by Serov, Bentz, 
Repin, Liskowsky, etc. All the classics including Pushkin, Tolstoi, Turgenev, Gogol, Danchenko, 


Lermontov, etc. 
Ns 


Bookniga, Corporation 
255 FIFTH AVENUE . NEW YORK CITY 


Sole Distributors for N. & S. America of 
BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
Published in the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 
WE ACCEPT SUBSCRIPTIONS TO ALL NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES—SEND FOR OUR CATALOG 
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